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isms. | motion of the Fine Arts in the United States. Each “ : ” 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE.—What can be | subscriber of Five Dollars is a Member for one year. Author of “ Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
dove in Ten Weeks. | ae a are applied :—first, to the production of large | WITH ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS, 
x and costly engravings, of which every member receives | ; : 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE,—Publishers and a copy: sel. nom, ‘ the purchase of original Paintings, Price 25 cents per Number. 
M wuscripts. | and other works of art, by native or resident artists, which ae 


SOIENTIFIC PROCEEDINGS.—Seventeenth Meet- | ere distributed, by lot, among the members, in Decem- GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
ing of the British Association for the Advancement of P } RE ha . 
=* ° ; | appy to announce that they have completed 
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Geneva, N. Y.—G. H. Derby & Co. Regular Trade Sale of Books, Stereotype Plates, &c., will 
tty ¥.—Alden & Markham. pm mae rh wy denen ape goal be gle under the MEMOIRS OF 
ica, V. Y —H. H. Hawley & Co. rection + Committee of the Trade. | 
Rochester, NW. Y.—D. M. Dewey. Invoices solicited, and should be furnished by the Ist of MME. DE STAEL & MME. ROLAND. 
Hal he Se " July next, at which time the Catalogue will go to Press. | BY L. MARIA CHILD. 
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NOW COMPLETE. 
THE GREAT SURGICAL LIBRARY. 


LEA & BLANCHARD 


HAVE NOW READY, 


A SYSTEM OF SURGERY, 


By J. M. CHELIUS. 


Doctor in Medicine and Surgery, Public Professor of General and Ophthalmic Surgery, &c., &c., in 
the University of Heidelberg. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
AND ACCOMPANIED WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS, 
Br JOHN F. SO U.TH, 
Surgeon to St. Thomas’ Hospital. 
EDITED WITH REFERENCE TO AMERICAN AUTHORITIES, 
By GEORGE W. NORRIS, M.D. 
Now coniplete in three large octavo volumes of more thaa two thousand p»ges, or in 17 numbers at fifty cents. 

This work has been delayed beyond the time originally promised for its completion, by the very extensive additions 
of the translator. In answer to numerous inquiries, the publishers now have the pleasure to present it in a perfect 
state to the profession, forming three unusual y large volumes, bound in the best m noer, and sold at a very low price 

This excellent work was originsily published ia Germany, noder the unpretending title of “ Handbook w the 
Author's Lectures” In passing, however, through six successive editions, it has gradually increased in extent and 
importance, until it now presents a complete view of European Surgery ia general, but more especially of English 
Practice. und it is acknowledged to be well fitted to supply the admitted want of a complete and extended systein of 
Surgery in all its branches, comprehending beth the principles and the practice of this importiot branch of the heal 
ing «rt. Since Bevj unio Bell's great work. first published in 1783, and now olmost obsolete, no thorough and extended 
work has appeared in the English language, occupying the ground which this is so well c .iculaied & cover 

“ We have indeed seen no work which so nearly comes up to our idea of what such a production should be, both as 
8 practical guide and as a work of reference, as this; aud the fact that it has passed through six editions in Germony, 
and been translated into seven languages. is sufficient'y convincing proof of its vilue. Lt is methocie d and eoucie, 


clear and accurite ; omitting all minor d tails and fruitiess specul ctions, it gives us all the information we want in 
the shortest and simplest furm.”— The New York Journal of Medicine. 


“The work certainly forms an almost unique curiosity in medical literature, in the fact that the notes occupy a 
larger portion of the volume than the origiaal matter, an arrangement whieh is constantly uppesring to render the 
text subsidi sry to its ustrations. Still this singularity of manner does not at ali detract from the value of the matter 
thus disposed.”"— The London Medical Gazette. 

“This work has long been the chief text-book on Surgery in the principal schools of Germany, and the publication 
of five editions of itin the or ginal and of transl «tions ioto no less than eight foreign languages, shows the high esti- 
mation in which itis held. As a systematic work on Surgeay it has merits of a high order. It is methodic :! and 
conci e—and on the whole clear and accurate. ‘The most necessary information is conveyed in the shortest and sim- 
plest form Minor details and fruitless speculations are avoided. It is, in fact, essentially a praetical book. This 
work wis first published nearly twenty years, and its solid and perm nent reputation has no doubt led Mr. South to 
uodertuke the present translation of the latest edition of it, which, we are informed, is still passing through the press 
in Germany. We should have felt at a loss to select any oue better quolified for the task than the transl tor of Otto's 
Compendium of Human and Comparative Pathological Anatomy —a surgeon to a lirge hospityl whose industry ond 
Opportunities have eaubled him to keep pace with the improvements of his tim.""—Medico-Chirurgical Review. a2ltf 


NOTES ON THE WESTERN STATES.! NEW SPANISH PHRASE BUOK. 


7 
DERBY, BRADLEY & CO. ’. Seu oe 
No. 170 Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
| Has just Published, 
| 
| 








Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Will shortly Publish, 
NOTES ON THE WESTERN STATES: 
Jontaining descriptive Ske’ches of their Soil, Climate, 


THE SPANISH PHRASE BOOK AND SELF IN- 
STRUCTOR. By José Antonio Pizuro, A.M. Profes- 
sor of the Spanish Langu»ge at St. Mary's College, Balti- 
more. Containing a seiection of Phrases, Dialogues, and 
Commercial Correspondence, preceded by a short and 
comprehensive Elementary Grammar of the Spanish 


Resources, Scenery, Navigation, Trade, and Productions. | Language. 1@mo. cloth. 


By JAMES HALL, 
Author of “ Border Tales,” &c. 


Also Publishes 
Second edition, corrected and enlarged by the author. | The following $ panish Elementary Class Books, 
*,* The first edition of this work was published in 1838 


and was well received,—since then the increase of the | NEW SPANISH GRAMMAR, adapted to every class of 
country has been so great asto reader obsolete all accounts learners. By Mariano Cabi J. Soler, Professor of 
of its trade, resources, and productions, and to open the way | Modern Languages in the College of Louisiana. 7th 
for jater intelligence. The work, as now about to be pub-| edition, 12mo. sheep. 

lished, has not only been corrected to conform with the | SPANISH TRANSLATOR: or a 
existing state of the facts, but large additions have been | 
made, to embrace a wider circle of information. It will | 
contain descriptions of the Western States, the Rivers | 
Ohio, Mississippi ; the Prairies, their soil, anda Theory as | 
to their formation ; Agricultural products of the West; a | 


F. LUCAS, JR. 


practical system for 
becoming acquainted with the Spanish written Lan- 
uage through the medium of the English. By M. Cubi 
. Soler. 3d. edition, 12mo. sheep. au i44t 








. 1 
full necount of the Public Lands of the United States ; ROBERT CRAIGHEAD. 
the Navigation of the Western Waters, its Obstructions, 
&c.; Western Steamboats; Trade und Commerce. Pp R { N T E R ‘ 
aul4.3t DERBY, BRADLEY & CO. 
eee 112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
LEWIS J. COHEN, « large Sune paeeh of ~ ped and Se ype, te one 
dagerter of English, French, and German Staple and | pared to execute ing Of every description e 
‘ancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory-surfaced | style and whee ee ee ee French. &e 
Playing Cards, Enamelled, Gold-bordered, Em- reves het noign Sonata, Sa Bees «nr me 
bossed, and Ornainented Visiting Cards ; as prio pd ogee y bie. tp enpedenend ee - - | 
— inting ov + Merwe Be —_ , their works through the press, may depend ‘as heretofore) 
ns rte, am , upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 
No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK — POWER PRESS WORK. 
L. 3.0. to inform the Trade throughout the coun-| Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 
, that he is mg ney Agnes supplies by every packet} (which have superseded the old hand-presses) now in 
Europe, and that is coe ae to supply his cus- | operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a 
tomers with anything in his line at as low rates, if not | style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 
as gy any beg Pane age the United wor at very moderate charges. 
. J. C. always a full assortment o man’s 
Patent Wood Inkstands, &c. Also, all Games published STEREOTYPING — 
in the country. 13¢f Executed jn the best and most substantial manner. f6 





BOOKS IN PRESS, 
BY BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO 


WHITTIER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


The complete Poetical Works of J. G. Whittier, in one 
volume, 8vo., and will be published about the first of 
November. 


LOCK-ARMSDEN ; OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER, 


A Tale, in one vol. 12mo, by the Author of « Mary 
Martin,” or the Money Diggers, “Green Mountain Boys,” 
&e. : 


- -e 


THE FLORAL YEAR.—By Mrs. Dinnies. 


This berutiful Poem will be iliustrated by twelve Bo- 
quets of Flowers, one for each month in the year, eud an 
‘uminated Tithe Page, and will be one of the most beay- 
tiful as well ws one of the must appropiate Gill Books of 
the season. 


OUR DAY. 
A Gift for the times, by J. G. Adams & E. H. Chapin. 


THE OPERA CHORUS BOOK. 

The Opera Chorus Book, composed and arranged by 
E L. White and J. G. Gould, and is well deserving the 
attention of Amateurs and Professors. 

TYROLIEN LYRE—2d Edition. 

The Tyrolien Lyre, a Glee Book, composed, selected, 

and arranged, by Edward L. White and John E. Gould. 
MODERN HARP—8th Editon. 


The Modern Harp; or, Besten Sacred Metodist —-A col- 
lection of Church Music, comprising. in sddition te unny 
of the most Populur Tunes in commen use, a great ve riety 
of new and original Tunes, Sentences, Chants. Mot ts, 
and Anthems, adapted to Social and Religious Wor hip 
Societies, Singing Schools, &c., by E. L. White & J. bE. 
Gould. au2! if 


COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 
NEW YORK TRADE SALE 


or 
BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, 
STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
BINDERS’ MATERIALS, &c. 


ON FOUR AND SIX MONTHS CREDIT. 





Tuesday, August 3\st 
COOLEY, KEESE, & HILL, 

ESPECTFULLY give notice, that this lerge and im- 

portant Catalogue is now ready for distribution to the 
Trade: it embraces very extensive and valuable consign 
ments from the Publishers of the country ; also rich and 
attractive Invoices from Loudon, comprising the most 
celebrated und standard Publications of the Forvign mar- 
ket. 

The Invoices of Stationery embrace a large and varied 
assortment of everything in the line. The sale of Sta- 
tionery, Binders’ Leather, Mastin, &c., will tike piece, 
as usual, on MONDAY, the 30th of August, at Eight 
o'clock, A.M. 

The Stereotype Plates, comprising any valuable Stan- 
dard Works and Copyrights, will be sold on FRIDAY, 
the 7th of September, ut Four o'clock, P.M. 

A second Catalogue, embracing additional Invoices both 
from the United States and m, Will be issued on the 
first day of Sale. 

Members of the Trade, and Purchasers generally, who 
do not receive a Catalogue, will please apprise us, that 
one may be immediately forwa to their address. al4ttf 

’ 
STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
245 PEARL STREET AND 530 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 
ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
every description of } { 
BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, . 
suitable for Public Offices, Banking [nstitations, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qu*lities, 
and at the lowest prices. ‘Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and al! per- 
sons requiring Blank or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which wil! be found very full, os 
well as moderate in , consisting in part of— . 
LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 

VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LEYTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES 
Black, Blue, Red, and Copying Inks. 
DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Orders will be received for the making of any descrip 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of pte 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or LETTER-PR 
PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care 


OF 





punctuality. 
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NEW WORKS, | 
Published by 


CAREY AND HART, | 
PHILADELPHIA. 


KITTY 8 RELATIONS, and other Pencil Sketches. By | 
Miss E. Leslie, author of * Mrs, Washington Potts,” &c. | 
&c. Il vol, 8vo. Price 25 cents. 


TORLOCH O'BRIEN; a Tale of the Wars of King 
James. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. with Ulustrations by H. | 
K. Browne (Phiz). 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This work has some of the finest pr \perties of histo- 
rical romance.” —Britannia 


“Racy of the soil, national in its manner aad purpose, 
is the ‘Tale of the Wars of King James.’ The historic 
detail is minutely studied and carefully described. The 
dialogue is natur+! and smart, and the characters are 
boldly drawn and clearly defined. .... There is much 
that delights us in these s.""—Nation 

« One of the best historical tales which has issued from 
the Irish press. The novel now takes its place among the | 
stindard classics of our country, and we take leave of the | 
author with the wormest feelings of respect for his | 
genius. '—Belfast News-Letter. 

“ This tale has estublisned the literary reputation of its | 
author. The description of the conflict at Aughrim is one | 
of the finest buttle-pieces in the whole range of modern | 
literstare. The iastrations by Phiz are worthy of him.” 
—Gloucester Chronicle. 





III. 
THE BEAUTIFUL WIDOW. A Novel. By T. 8 | 
Arthur. Complete in one volume. Price 25 cents. 


iv. 

THE CADET OF COLOBRIERES: a Tale of the Con- | 
vents of Paris. Translated from the French of Mad»me | 
Reybaud. Complete (Second Edition). Price 25 cents. 

v. 

TAM’S FORTNIGHT RAMBLE, and other Poems. By | 
Thomas Mackellar, author of “ Droppings of the | 
Heart.” 

vi. 

THE DRAMA tN POKERVILLE, the Bench and Bar 

of Jurytown, and other Comic Sketches. By “ Ever- | 

int” (J. M. Pield, Eeq., of the “St. Louis Reveille’). | 
Vith eight engravings by Darley, complete in one vol. 
Price 50 cents (nearly ready). 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


atst. Helena. By Gen. Count Montholon, the Empe- 
ror’s Companion in Exile and Testamentary Executor. 
Now first translatea and published from the author's | 
original munuseript. Now complete in 8vo. size, on fine | 
paper and large type. In eight parts, price 25 cents | 
each, or in cloth extra, $2 50. 


| 

vil | 

HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON | 
} 


| 
| 


Vill. 
MADAME D'ARBLAY’S DIARY AND LETTERS. | 

Parts VI. and VII. Completing the work. Price $1 00 | 

each part, | 

“The concluding volumes of this work, just published, 
Possess even more interest than any of the preceding. | 
The work stands at the head of this class of English lite- | 
rature. Wholly different from the diaries of Evelyn and | 
Pepys. or the Letters of (Valpole and Lady Wortley | 
Montague, it possesses in a high degree some of their best 
qualities.” —4tlas. 

The whole seven Parts can now be had complete, ia 2 
vols. royal 8vo., cloth, gilt, comprisi g over 1400 pages, 
large type, and printed on fine white paper. 

N.B. Subscribers are requested to give their orders im- 
mediately for the completion of their sets to prevent dis- 
appointment. A few copies of the second volume bound 
in blick cloth can be had separate, to match vol. Ist, pub- 
lished some time since. 


1x. 

O'SULLIVAN’S LOVE; a Legend of Edenmore ; and 
the History of Paddy Go-Easy and his wife Nancy. By 
Wm. Carleton, author of “ Traits and Stories of Iris 
Peasantry,” “ Valentine McClutchey,” &c. Complete 
in one volume. Price 25 cents. 


x. 
CAREY & HART’S 
LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. 
Price 50 cents each. 


No. 9. STREAKS OF SQUATTER LIFE, and Far West 
Scenes —a series of Humorous Sketches, Descriptive of 
Incidents and Character in the Wild West. By “ Soli- 
faire” (John 8. Robb, of St. Louis, Mo.), author of 

Swallowing an Oyster alive.” 
ALSO, 


1. THEATRICAL APPRENTICESHIP and Anecdotal 
Recollections of Sot. Smith, Comedian. Lawyer, &c. 


3. MY SHOOTING BOX. By Frank Forester. 


If. HISTORICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL INQUIRIES. 
| If. ORIGIN AND HISTORY OP THE IROQUOIS AS 


| Vill. ART OF TRANSMITTING IDEAS THROUGH 


ERASTUS H. PEASE & CO., 


Will publish on the Ist of September, 


NOTES ON THE IROQUOIS, 


Or, Contributions to American Ethnology, chiefly in 
relation to the Aboriginal History, Population, 
and Antiquities of Western New York. 


BY HENRY R SCHOOLCRAFT. 


I. VITAL AND GENERAL STATISTICS OF THE 
IROQUOIS. 


A DISTINCT PEOPLE.—1. Mohawks. 2. Oneidas. 
and the Oneida stone (with three Engravings). 3. 
Oaondagas (with « figure). 4. Cayugas. 5. Senecas, 
and their origin, 6. Tuscaroras, and their flight from 
North Carolina. 7. Necariages. &. St. Regis colony. 

IV. EPOCH AND PRINCIPLES OF THE IROQUOIS 
LEAGUE. 

V. EARLY WARS, AND POLITICAL RELATIONS 
OF THE [ROQUOIS, WITH THE OTHER TRIBES 
AND GROUPS OF NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
—!. War with an ancient people called Alleghans, 2. 
Lenni Lenapes, or Delawares. 3. Cherokees--their 
history and language. 4. Wyandots, and the csuses ot 
their separation. 5. Eries. 6. Adirondaks. 7. Mo 
hegans and Munses—Manhattans and Metoacs. 8. 
Atawaroas. 9. Nipercineans, or Algonquins Proper. 
10. [lineis,and their congeners. 11. Miamis, in their 
triune division of tribes. 12. Chippewa. or Odjibwa 
group, in their multiplied bands and sub-tribes. 13. 
Shawnees. 14. Susquehannocks. 15 Powhatan league 
on the southern Atlantic coast. 16. Catawbas. 17, 
Muscogees and Apalachians. 18. Choctaws. 19. Mis- 
quakees and Sauks, and minor Algonquin tribes of | 
laterorigin. 20. Owegungas, Abenakis. and New Eng- 
land tribes generally. 

VI. ARCH AOLOGY. 

VIL. ANCIENT STATE OF INDIAN ART OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


THE INSTRUMENTALITY OF PICTURE WRIT- 





ROBERT CARTER, 
58 CANAL STREET, 
Has recently Published, 
D’AUBIGNE’S LIFE OF CROMWELL. 12mo. 38 and 


50 cents. 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Borrow, 8vo. paper. 25 
cents. 

THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. By Borrow. 8vo. paper. 
25 cents. 

CHALMER’S MISCELLANIES, No. 1. Price 25 cents. 

CARNS’S LIFE OF THE REV. CHAS. SIMEON. 86vo. 

2 00. 

McCHEYNE’S WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. $3. 

—_————- LIFE, &c. 8vo. $1 25. 

— —-— SERMONS. 8vo. $2. 

HALDANE ON ROMANS. 8vo. §2 50. 

JANE TAYLOR'S WORKS. 7 vols. 1&mo. 

OLD HUMPHREY’S WORKS. 10 vols. 18mo. 

HAMILTON’S WORKS. 5 vols. 18mo. 

= MEMORIAL OF THE HOLY LAND. 2d 
edition. 

THE GENIUS OF SCOTLAND. 34 edition. 

BUCHANAN ON THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

BRIDGE’S EXPOSITION OF PROVERBS. 8vo. 82. 
—— ON THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

ON THE CX1iXth PSALM. 

a ea OF MARY JANE GRAHAM. 

au i4t 











KINGSLEY’S TACITUS, 
Prepared for the Use of Colleges & Academies. 
Edited by JAMES L. KINGSLEY, 


Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, in Yale 
College, Conn. 

This edition of Tacitus contains the Five Books of the 
History and the Treatise on the Manners of the Germans ; 
the Life of Agricola, and the Dialogues on Oratory. 

Great care has been taken in this edition (improvements 





NG. 

IX. RELICS FOUND IN THE ANTIQUE GRAVES 
AND TUMULI OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 

X. ORAL TRADITIONS OF THE IROQUOIS, HIs- 
TORICAL AND IMAGINATIVE.—1. Ancient ship- | 
wreck of a vessel on the North American coast 2. Ex- | 
ploit of Hiadeoni, a Seneca war chief. 3. Seneca em- 
bassy of peace to the Cherokees and heroic exploit of a | 
warrior named Awl. 4. Graveyard serpent and corn- | 
giant. 5. The Iroquois Quetz:lcoatl : a tradition of the | 
orig n of the confederacy at Onondaga lake, 6. Tradi 
tion of the defeat of the Kah Kwahs. 7. Epoch of the 
Confederacy. 8. Tradition of the siege of Fort Stunwix 





9. Some pussages of their wars with monsters and | “er STANFORD & SWORLS, 


giants. 10. Story of the fumily of The Thunders, who | 


lived under Niagura Falls. 


| XI. TOPICAL INQUIRIES.—1. Who were the Bries? | 


2. Building of the first vessel on the upper Inkes? 3. 


Who were the Alleghans?) 4. War with Kar Kwehs, | 


and their retreat down the Alleghany river. 5 Where 
did Hendrick Hudson tand and meet the natives on his 
ascent of the river in 1609? 6. Imposition of tribate by 
the Iroquois and the Manhattans and Metoacs. 7. Did 
the Dutch originally settle at the island of Tawasentha? 
8. Antique inscribed stone of Manlius. 9. Original dis- 
covery of the Onondaga country by the French in 
1653. 10. Clinton’s account of the ancient French 
colony seated in the Casorda valley, pear the present 
site of Jamestown, 1666 11. Burning of Schenectsda, 
or the first town bnilt by the Dutch on the site of the 
ancient Origonewontl. in 1090. 12. Cherokee tradition 
of the deluge. 13. Question of the ancient Delaware 
supremacy. 1!4. Asiatic origin of the Indian race. 

XI. LANGUAGE. 

XIII. BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES.—!. Tarenyawago. 
2. Atotarho. 3. Garangula. 4. Logan. 5 Skenan- 
dosh. 6. Thyendanegea ,or Brant. 7. Red Jacket. 8. 
The White Woman. 9. Hiocuto. 10. Catharine Mon- 
tour. J1. Ondiaka. 12. Corn-planter. 13. Farmer’s 
Brother. 

XIV. MISCELLANEOUS TRAITS. 

XV. MORAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION AND 
PROSPECTS. 

This work has been prepared with great labor and 


scholar as the general reader, by its completeness, and the 
well-known ability of the author. It will be seen by the 
selections taken from the Table of Contents, that it em- 
braces a complete account of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, 
who have long been a subject of great and increasing in- 
terest One splendid octavo volame of about 500 pages, 


the best artists. Bound in cloth extra. Price $3. 

Orders respectfully solicited, and the usuai discount 
allowed to the trade. 

E. H. P. & CO. 
Have Recently Published 

DR. SPRAGUE’S LETTERS TO YOUNG MEN, 
founded on the History of Joseph, with fine steel plate 
frontispiece. 1 voi, 12mo., extra cloth. Price 75 cents. 

DR. SPRAGUE’S LETTERS ON PRACTICAL 
Subjects, tox Daughter. 1 vol. 12mo.,extracloth Em- 
bellished with fine steel plate frontispiece. Price 75 cts. 


gi 
embellished with wood cuts, will be ready next month. 





4. AUNT PATTY'S BAG. B 
H A y Caroline Lee 


E. H. PEASE & CO., Booksellers and Stationers, 
a 143 82 State street, Albany. 


| terms, with everything in the book line. au7 St 


research, and commends itself to the notice as well of the | 


with two beautiful colored Indian Portraits, executed by | 


on the previous editions having been made) to have the 


| text as correct as possible, and with that view it has been 


taken from the best uuthorities. It is used in Yale and 
Cambridge Colleges, and in nearly all the Clas ical 
Schools in the Country. Teachers are invited to examine 
it. 
Published by URIAH HUNT & SON, 
No. 44 North 4th street, Philade!phia. 
Booksellers and Schools supplied on the most liberal 





139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


| Have just received from London a large and valuable in- 

| voice of Theology. among which are the following : 

| THE MEANS OF UNITY. By Archdeacon Hare. 

|} THE VICTORY OF FAITH. By — do. do. 

| SIXTY LECTURES ON THE PSALMS. By the Rev. 

| R.B_ Exton. 

| COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS. By Mackenzie. 

| THE PATRIARCHAL AGE. By Smith. 

| JOURNEY FROM OXFORD TO ROME. 2d edition. 

HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. J. B. 
Trimmer. 2 vols. 

| JOSEPH MEDE'S Apost«sy of the Later Times. 


| KENNAWAY’S Sermons to the Young. . 
| ANALYSIS OF BUTLER’S ANALOGY. By Professor 
Duke. 


| SERMONS ON THE MIRACLES. By Dr. Hook. 
Vol. 1. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S PILGRIMAGE fiom the Cradle to 
the Grave. By Townsend. 

CHRIST iN HIS PASSION. By Trevor. : 
BISSE’S Beauty of Holiness of the Common Prayer. New 
edition. -——— . 
| Stanford and Swords heve recently published, in a thick 
| pamphlet, octavo, a Catalogue of their stock of Theologi 
| cal Works, embracing by far the largest collection for sale 
lin this country. The Catslogae may be had on upplica- 
\ tion, gratis, or will be sent by mail to any desiring it. au7 








DAVIS'S REVELATIONS IN 


| THE CLAIRVOYANT STATE, 


| Will be published, Wednesday, dugust 40h, 

THE LECTURES OF THE CELERRATED ANDREW 
| Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant, 
' 
| 





delivered in the city of New York, within the last year 
or two, while in the clairvoyant state. 
Subjects: “The Principles of Nature; her Divine Re 
| velations ; and a Voice to Mankind, by and through Andrew 
| Jackson Davis,” &c., &e. 
These Lectures will make an octavo volume of 860 
pages, handsomely printed, and bound, and will be sold at 


WORDS TO A YOUNG MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By | $2 50. 
a Father. A beautiful miniature volume. Extra cloth, 


It edges. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF COLUMBUS. Anew edition. 


The work will be sold wholesale and retail by J. &. 
Redfield, Clinton Hall, city of New York. 


Orders will also be supplied by the publishers. 


LYON & FISHBOUGH, 
| jy3itf Williamsburg, L. [. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 


Adopted as Text Books for the Public S hools of the City and County of Philadelphia, &c. 


E. (. & J. BIDDLE, 


No. 6 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Have just published the following Series of Erymoxtocicau Cuass-Books, for the use of 
Schools and Academies; designed to promote precision in the use and facilitate the 
acquisition of a knowledge of the English language. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY, 
BY JAMES LYND. 


This work, as its name imports, is intended for the use of those just entering upon the study of Etymology. It 
com prises— 


1. An exposition of the distinction between primitive and derivative, simple and compound words; and of the | 


nature of prefixes and suffixes, as well as the change they undergo in combining with the root. 

2. Copious lists of the prefixes and suffixes of our !angunge, with their meaning: followed by numerous exercises to 
familiarize the pupil with this important branch of the study. 

3. The principal Latin and other roots (exeepting the Greek), arranged in alphabetical order ; with the more simple 
English words derived from themm—amountiug to more than four thousand—defined and placed under appropriate roots. 

4. The principal Greek roots; with more than eight hundred English derivatives, defined and arranged like those of 
Latin extraction. 

5. An exhibition of the changes which Latin words underwentin their transition to French—from which language a 
large portion of the English words of Latin origin were extracted. 

6. A Key to the Latin, Greek, ond other roots, in Sections 3 and 4. By reference to this the pupil will be enabled to 
—— the root or roots from which each of the five thousand English words inthe above named sections is 

rived. 

The Key, which is a feature peculiar to this series of Etymological text-hbooks, it is believed, will be found a valu- 
able assistant to those employed in teaching, as well as those engaged in studying Etymology: 


THE CLASS-BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 
BY JAMES LYND. 


This work, which is designed for the use of the higher classes in Grammar Schools, contains— 


1. A Sketch of the Origin and Nature of Languxge ; a co.cise History of the English Language, and an Explana- 
tion of the use of Etymology. 


».. Copious lists of the Prefixes and Suffixes of the English Language, with appropriate Illustrations of their 
eanings. 

3. More than seven thousand English words, principally of Greek or Latin extraction, defined and placed under 
their respective roots, which are arranged in alphabetical order. 

4. A Vocabulary of more than one thousand words, principally of Gothic extraction, giving their derivation. 

5. A Table of English Synonymes. | 


6. A Key to Section Third. By reference to this the pupil will be enabled to ascertain the root or roots from which | 
each of the seven thousand English words is derived. 


| 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. | 
BY JOHN OSWALD. 
Revised and Improved, and especially adapted to the purpose of 
TEACHING ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
BY J. M. KEAGY. 
To which is Appended, in the present edition, 


A KEY TO THE LATIN, GREEK, AND OTHER ROOTS, 
BY JAMES LYND. 


This work is designed as a Text-Book for High Schools and Academies, or as a work of reference for Schools in | 
general. It has been used for more than five years, as a Class-Book in the Public High School and Grammar Schools 
of the ~~ and County of Philadelphia. 

It contains more than twenty-nine thousand words of the English Language, classed under their respective roots, | 
which are arranged in alphabetical order ; also the prefixes and suffixes of our language, classified, and their mean- | 
ing illustrated by more than sixteen hundred words. 

Copious Notes are added, explanatory of the meaning of Scientific and Technical Terms, and of words whose usual | 
acceptation differs from their literal meaning, &c.; and an Introduction by the late Dr. J. M. Keagy, showing the | 
adaptation of the work to the purpose of teaching English composition, is prefixed. | 

A Key is appended, by reference to which the pupil will be enabled to ascertain the root or roots from which each 
of the twenty-nine thousand English words is derived. 


From Professor J. 8. Hart, Principal of Philadelphia Central High School, author of an English Grammar, Class- | 
Books of Prose and Poetry, an Exposition of the Constitution of the United States, &c. | 
} 
Centra Hien Scnoot, Puttapetra, June 15th, 1847. 
GrntTLemen,—I have examined with unusual satisfaction the First Book and Class-Book of Etymology, by Mr. James | 
Lynd. ‘These books, both in their plan and execution, give evidence of having been prepared by one practically ac- 
quainted with the difficulties of the subject and able successfully to meet them. I have long considered the study as | 
one of primary importance, and I am free to say that | think Mr. Lynd’s work the greatest advance that has yet been | 
made towards a practical and efficient method of teaching it. The conviction has been for some time gaining ground, | 
that the study of the analysis of words into their elements, of the ineaning of these elements and the method of com- | 
bining them—in other words, the study of Etymology is essential, especially to the mere English Scholar, to a proper | 
and intelligent comprehension of the language. These exercises, also, like all rational exercises connected with the | 
study of language, have been found to be one of the most efficient means of disciplining the youthful mind. But | 
hitherto serious difficulties have been experienced from the want of Text-Books precisely adapted to the necessities | 
of English scholars; and many teachers have omitted what they believed to be an important branch of primary in- 
struction, because no method of teaching it had been presented that seemed sufficiently practical. Mr. Lynd's books | 
I think will go far to remove this difficulty. They ure evidently prepared with care, with reference to the wants of | 
scholars rather than the display of erudition ; and on a plan that can hardly fail to commend itself at sight to the 
experienced teacher. Very respectfully, your ob't servant, 


To Messrs. E. C. & J. Bippie. 


From Professor C. D. Cleveland, author of ** Latin Lessons,” “ Latin Grammar,” &c. 
Gentiemen:—In republishing ‘** Oswald's Etymological Dictionary,” enriched as it is by the sensible and well- 
written “ Latroduction” of Dr. Keagy, you have done a real service to the cause of sound education. It is the best 
work of the kind (designed for sch ols) that | have yet seen, and it must have an extensive circulation. For in every 
well-regulated school, taught by competent masters, Etymology will form a prominent branch of study as long as there 
is an inseparable connect'dn between clearness of thought and a correct use of eer | 
au 21 It Yours respectfally, . D. CLEVELAND. 


JOHN 8. HART. 
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WORK ON ASTRONOMY. 


| ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, accompanied by six- 
| teen colored and beautiful 

} ASTRONOMICAL MAPS, 

| each 3 by 3) feet, the whole designed to illustrate the 
| mechanism of the Heavens. By H. Mattison. 

| The author of this work has devoted several years’ |a bor 
| exclusively to its preparation, and has specially designed 
| it for the introduction of this attractive and sublime science 
| to the Common School, Academy and family circle. The 
maps represent the appearance of the heavens at night, by 
showing the phases of the heavenly bodies as they ac- 
tually appear in all their beautiful phenom na—the lines 
of their orbits and the precise inclination of the oue tothe 
other marked in degrees—all, in white relief on « biack 
ground work. In the same manner they give diagrinis to 
illustrate the principles of the science. The elementary 
treatise, of 200 pages, is written in a chaste, concise style ; 
it describes minutely the maps, explains the laws of the 
solar system, classi the solar bodies, gives the process 
of Le Verrier in his discovery of the new planet and the 
| elements of its orbit as announced by him 31st August 
| last, and a brief but distinct description of the siderea| 
| Heavens. No work yet published will in a short time give 
| the student so distinct and clear a conception of the entire 
| mechanism of the Heavens, or so plain and thorough a 
| demonstration of the principles of the science. 

It has already been introduced into the Public Schools 
of Brooklyn, L.1; into several of the first Schools of New 
York city, Providence, R.1., Boston, Mass., and many other 
places. [t has been recommended in the strongest terns 
by alarge number of the first scholars and educators of 
the country; smong those are Pror. Caswect, of Brown 
University, Proréssors or THE WesLevan University, 
Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. Dr. Bowen, Rev H.W. Ananms, 
Rev. J. Dempster, D.D.; many of the County Svpenin- 
TENDENTs of Common Schools, New York State, und a 
— number of the ablest editors in New York, Boston, 

c. 

“These Maps," says Prof. Dempster, “ exhibit the prin 
ciples of the science with a simplicity so marked, and in 
an order so completely consecutive, as to bring the me 
chanisin of the heavens within the compass of the most 
common mind. While the ordinary teacher can muke 
| them instructive to the country school, the learned lecturer 
| may by their aid evolve many of the profound principles 
| of Astronomy. It is impossible that the intelligence of the 
| age should overlook so striking an improvement in this 
| highest branch of science.” 

Mr. Hauixcr, of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
who had much practical experience in this branch while 
Prof. in one of our higher Institutions, says, * Jn our opi- 
nion a common mind would obtain a better knowledge of the 
scrence in one month with the help of these maps, than in 
siz without them.” 

They are handsomely meunted and enclosed in a neat 
box for transportation, at $15, on thick paper, with one 

y of the treatise, and at $20, with cloth backs. 
ublished and for sale by 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
al7 216 Pearl street, New York. 


RANKING’S 
HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW YEAR. 
Now Ready, 


NO. V, FOR JULY, 1847, 
Of this Valuable Work. 
Price only $1 50, per Year, or, 75 cents per Number. 


Exch Number containing from 350 to 400 closely printed 
Octavo Pages, and being a complete Practice! and Analyt 
cal Digest of the contents of the principal British and Con- 
tinental Medical Works, published during the preceding 
six months. Together with a Series of Critical Reports 
on the Progress of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences 
ote the same period. Embracing under their proper 

eads, 

Practical Medicine, 

Pathology and Therapeu- 
tics, 

Surgery, 











Diseases of Women and 
Children, 

Anatomy and Physiology, 

Forensic Medicine, 

Chemistry, Materia Medica and Phar- 

Midwifery, macy. 


Epitep sy W. H. RANKING, M.D, Cantas., 
Physician to the Suffolk General Hospital. 


Assisted by 
W. A. Guy, M.D., Henry Ancett, M.D., and 
Geo. Day, M.D, W. Kirxes, M.D. 


This work, wherever known, has received the almost 
universal commendation of the Medical Profession.— 
Prospectuses, with a full description of the work. Notices, 
Recommendations, &c. &c., can be had upon application to 
the Publishers or their Agents, in the principal Cities 
throughout the Union. 

The back Numbers or Bound Volume, being a Complete 

igest of Medical Literature for the past two years, fur- 
nished, upon application by mail or otherwise to the 
Publishers, 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
a7 Philadelphia. 
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Reviews. 


The True Story of My Life: a Sketch of Hans 
Christian Andersen. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 


Irox-sHop as the whole world is likely to be | 
in its length and breadth by steamer and rail-| that I could not have invented it. I feel that 











All this has Andersen accomplished, yet | out by her parents to beg, and once when she 
certainly without the highest gifts of Genius. was not able to do it, she had sate for a whole 
He must have made his way by his thoroughly day under a bridge, and wept.” 
human, loving, and true heart, entirely exempt | These northern regions are peculiarly the 
from envy or jealousy, or any of those morbid nurseries of the imagination, with little of 
shades which so often retard the progress of action, little to dissipate the intensities of 
Genius. Hear him sing, as it were, the bless- fancy, the inhabitants living secluded, thus 
ings of existence : ‘denied the lively play of mind upon mind, 

“ The story of my life, up to the present hour, either sink into an indolent and gloomy super- 
lies unrolled before me, so rich and beautiful Stition, or indulge in solitary musings in the 
highest degree favorable to poetic production. 


road, there will not long be left a single nook |! am a child of good fortune ; almost every one | Andersen seems from the first to have been 


or corner in which heathenism and barbarism | 


may hide themselves, to at length be poured 
upon astonished civilized nations. No northern 
“hive” is likely again to swarm into the 
flowery south, spreading blackness and deso- 
lation—infusing, likewise, new and needed 


elements. The world is a great mix-up—a | 
grand conglomerate, in which gem and pebble, | 
the northern granite and southern marble, are | 
all reduced to one homogeneous paste. Changes | 


meets me full of love and candor, and seldom 


singularly sensitive, too keenly alive to the 
has my confidence in human nature been de- 


lived" Vedin the atecn wt opinions of others, dreamy, affectionate, and 
rom the prince to the poorest peasant | slow in the development of thought and cha- 
[ have felt the noble human heart beat. It is a racter, as is to be expected f, h latitude i 
joy to live asd to believe in God and man. oe * - pO SRO rom the atte on 
Openly and full of confidence, as if I sat among which he — reared. After being familiar 
dear friends, I have here related the story of my with the spiritual earnestness of Schelling, 
life, have spoken both of my sorrows and joys, through which glares forth a half-morbid senti- 
and have expressed my pleasure at each mark of Mental selfishness, and with the Johnsonian 
applause and recognition, as I believe I might egotism of Goethe, who describes his contem- 
even express it before God himself. But, then, | poraries like a Jove upon Olympus, pointing 


have been and are going onward. ‘The times | Whether this may be vanity, | know not: my out horizontal lights only, the unselfishness, the 


warrior should pierce the polished armor of 


Roman patrician: the stout chieftain no longer | 


emerges from wooden palace to sleep in 
“marble halls,” but still the vicissitudes go on. 
The elements of national change are carried | 
onward, but with a difference. It is Thought | 
now that leads the van. The descendants of 


Odin still press to the south; not with spear | 
and buckler, but with minstrel song, legendary ' 


tale, and the statuary of demi-gods. ‘Tegnir, 
Bremer, Andersen, Ole Bull, and Thorwaldsen, | 
have ceased to be national and become uni- 
versal property. Without depth of imagina- 
tion, with little of passion, but great single- 
ness, truthfulness, and freshness of portraiture, 
for they are not creative (we speak of litera- 
ture), they are infusing the elements so much 
needed—the primitive, the savage—into minds | 
hackneyed by civilization, and compressed by 
conventionalism. 

Of the book before us, “ The True Story of 
My Life,” one has no heart to speak severely. 
The very man, Hans Christian Andersen, is 
in it, with all his generosity, piety, child-like 
simplicity, freshness, and we know not what 
that is lovable, so that when we would smile | 
at puerility, or weary at limitedness, we 
suppress both as wrong to one of the purest 
and most sensitive natures which God ever 
suffered to be wounded by a hard world. Our 
critical pen slips aside, and we take the book, 
into heart and favor, as cordially as we would 
the true-hearted writer himself, were he at 
our elbow. Autobiographies are so much the 
vogue now, that a man wishing to be remem-_ 
bered would do well to begin a memoranda of 
himself from early nurserydom down “ to this 
present,” wherein all the mental machinery | 
shall be fully exposed in its process of grinding 
out an epic poem, a cotton-gin, steam-balloon, | 
ora pair of shoes, just as the “theme may | 
gang.” Andersen’s “Story” has so little | 
pretension, is interspersed with so much of 
anecdote, and frank confession, exposing a | 
heart so full of goodness and purity, that we | 
read on as though it were indeed a story, not. 
the experience of a life. There is no romance | 
of high-wrought sentiment, no great events,— 
and yet, the results by which an ignorant son 
of a poor, neglected, irritable shoemaker and his | 
Wife, she once a little street beggar, earnest and | 
P'ous withal ; this son, becoming the compa- | 
hion of the gifted and the learned throughout | 
Europe, sitting at the tables of princes and | 
kings, and finding himself translated into 
many tongues, is almost equal to the tales of 
the wildest romance. 


! 


have passed when the flinty pike of Gothic | 


/man of a richly gifted and truly poetical mind. 


heart was affected and humble at the same unegotistieness (we use awkward words) of 
time, my thought was gratitude to God. That I Andersen present a strong contrast to the 
| s g 


have related it is not alone because such a bio- mind of the reader. We deal gently with 
graphical sketch as this was desired from me | 5 bene 


a . 3° 
for the collected edition of my works, but be- what the world called his “ amet? a 
cause, as has been already said, the history of substitute the word “appealingness.” Surely, 
my life will be the best commentary to all my ® quality so amiable, which caused him so 
works.” “ |much to distrust himself, and so confidingly to 


The early part of his ie seme laren and SPP 10 lle is ented to, Tose sevre 
hopeless enough, in all except the devotion of te ee 
two fri : fa | with the highest moral endowments. Andersen 
wo friendly endeared hearts : : ee “ve 
felt that, in writing, he but uttered the stirrings 
“In the year 1805 there lived here, in a of his own heart: he was what he wrote, and 
small mean room, a young married couple, who | consequently he could not be sure as to its 
were extremely attached to each other: he was reception to other minds. Had it been other- 
a shoemaker, scarcely twenty-one years old, a wise—had his mind been more “ objective ” in 


His wife,a few years older than himself, was its character—a prouder self-reliance might 


ignorant of life and of the world, but possessed have been superinduced, by which means he 


a heart full of love. The young man had him- | Would have been better able to apply the rules 
self made his shoemaking bench, and the bed- Of Art; but his was a different mind, and we 
stead with which he began housekeeping; this must meet its elements as they existed, not as 


| bedstead he had made out of the wooden frame they might have been compounded. In the 


which had borne only a short time before the | following extract it will be seen how the soli- 


collin of the deceased Count Trampe, as he lay tary musings of the boy first assumed shape, 


in state, and the remnants of the black cloth on | and the impulses of poetry became defined in 
the wood work kept the fact still in remem- | }; sipaeaieal dt . 
bundidie me his nature : 

“Instead of a noble corpse, surrounded by“ After my father’s death I was entirely left 
crape and wax-lights, here lay, on the second of to myself. My mother went out washing I 
April, 1805, a living and weeping child,—that | sate alone at home with my little theatre, made 
was myself, Hans Christian Andersen. During | dolls’ clothes and read plays. It has been told 
the first day of my existence my father is said me that I was always clean and nicely dressed. 
to have sate by the bed and read aloud in Hol- | | had grown tall; my hair was long, bright, and 
berg, but I cried all the time. ‘ Wilt thou goto almost yellow, and I always went bare-headed. 
sleep, or listen quietly ? it is reported that my |, There dwelt in our neighborhood the widow of 


| father asked in joke: but I still cried on; and @ clergyman, Madame Bunkeflod, with the sister 


even in the church, when I was taken to be bap- of her deceased husband. This lady opened to 
tized, I cried so loudly that the preacher, who ™e her door, and hers was the first house be- 
was a passionate man, said, ‘The young one | longing to the educated class into which I was 
screams like a cat! which words my mother. kindly received. The deceased clergyman had 
never forgot A poor emigrant, Gomar, who Written poetns, and had gained a reputation in 
stood as godfather, consoled her in the mean Danish literature. His spinning songs were at 
time by saying that the louder I cried as a that time in the mouths of the people. In my 
child, all the more beautifully should I sing Vignettes to the Danish poets I thus sang of him 
when I grew older. : ° whom my contemporaries had forgotten :— 

** Our little room, which was almost filled | 
with the shoemaker’s bench, the bed, and my | 
crib, was the abode of my childhood ; the walls, | 
however, were covered with pictures, and over | . 
the work-bench was a cupboard containing) ‘ Here it was that I heard for the first time 
books and songs; the little kitchen was full of the word poet spoken, and that with so much 
shining plates and metal pans, and by means of | reverence, as proved it to be something sacred. 
a ladder it was possible to go out on the roof, | It is true that my father had read Holberg’s play 
where, in the gutters between and the neighbor’s to me; but here it was not of these that they 
house, there stood a great chest filled with soil,| spoke, but of verses and poetry. ‘ My brother 
my mother’s sole garden, and where she grew the poet,’ said Bunkeflod’s sister, and her eyes 
her vegetables. In my story of the Snow Queen | sparkled as she said it. From her I learned that 
that garden still blooms. | it was a something glorious, a something fortu- 

‘* [ was the only child, and was extremely nate, to be a poet. Here, too, for the first time, 
spoiled, but | continually heard from my mother | I read Shakspeare, in a bad translation, to be 
how very much happier I was than she had | sure; but the bold descriptions, the heroic in- 
been, and that | was brought up like a noble- | cidents, witches, and ghosts, were exactly tomy 
man’s child. She, as a child, had been driven | taste.” 


‘ Spindles rattle, wheels turn round, 
Spinning songs depart; 
Songs which youth sings soon become 
Music of the heart.’ 
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This mother first determined to send him to 
a manufactory, and then to apprentice him to 
a tailor’s ; but young Andersen so revolted at 
the first trial of these accomplishments, that 
she was at length obliged to abandon such 
intention, and yield to his entreaties to go to 
Copehagen. He is now a tall, somewhat 
— ard boy of fourteen, affluent only in hope 
and aspiration. He at length makes his way 
to a Madame Schnell, a celebrated dancer of 
the period, and presents his letter of introduc- 
tion, obtained from the printer of Odessa : 


** At length I was admitted to the dancer; 
she looked at me in great amazement, and then 
heard what I had to say. She had not the 
slightest knowledge of him from whom the 
letter came, and my whole appearance and be- 
havior seemed very strange to her. | confessed 
to her my heartfelt inclination for the theatre ; 
and upon her asking me what characters I 
thought | could represent, I replied, Cinderella 
This piece had been performed in Odense by the 
royal company, and the principal characters had 
so greatly taken my fancy, that | could play the 
ge perfectly from memory. In the meantime 

asked her permission to take off my boots, 
otherwise | was not light enough for this cha- 
racter; and then taking up my broad hat for a 
tambourine, I began to dance and sing,— 


“ Here, below, nor rank nor riches 
Are exempt from pain and woe.” 


** My strange gestures and my great activity 
caused the lady to think me out of my mind, 
and she lost no time in getting rid of me. 

* From her [ went to the manager of the 
theatre, to ask for an engagement. He looked 
at me, and said that I was ‘too thin for the 
theatre.’” 

“* Oh,’ replied I, ‘ if you will only engage 
me with one hundred rix dollars banco salary, 
then I shall soon get fat!’ The manager bade 
me gravely go my way, adding that they only 
engaged people of education. 

**[ stood there deeply wounded. I knew no 
one in all Copenhagen who could give me either 
counsel or consolation, 1 thought of death as 
being the only thing, and the best thing for me ; 
but even then my thoughts rose upwards to 
God, and with all the undoubting confidence of 
achild in his father, they riveted themselves 
upon Him. | wept bitterly, and then I said to 
myself, ‘ When anything happens really mise- 
rably, then he sends help. | have always read 
so. Pevple must first of all suffer a great deal 
before tuey can bring anything to accomplish- 
ment.’” 


This is the spirit which carried Andersen 
through every vicissitude of life. In grief or 
in joy he has that never-failing resource of a 
a pure heart, prayer. At length he finds a 
friend and protector in “ Councillor Collin,” 
by whose influence he obtains the means of 
instruction, and eventually a pension from 
Frederick the Sixth. Life brightens before 
him—his talents are recognised, appreciated, 
and he visits the principal cities of the world, 
renowned by Art aad Luxury. Here we 
must extract the only love episode which as 
yet seems to have disturbed the heart-current 
of Andersen; but the character of the man is 
too appealingly open for him to brood over 
what can terminate only in despair. We can- 
not but admire the fine, generous, healthy 
development, unallied although it be to the 
deeper mysteries of stronger lives : 


** This was the first foreign scenery which I 
had ever seen, and the impression, therefore, 
which it made upon me was very strong. In 
the cities, where my ‘ Journey on Foot’ and my 
comic poems were known, I met with a good 
reception. Funeu revealed her rural lite to me; 
aud, not far from my birth-place of Odease, I 
passed several weeks at the country seat of the 
elder Iversen as a welcome guest, Poems 


sprung forth upon paper, but of the comic 
fewer and fewer. Sentiment, which I had so 
often derided, would now be avenged. I arriv- 
ed, in the course of my journey, at the house of 
a rich family in a small city; and here suddenly 
a new world opened before me, an immense 
world, which yet could be contained in four 
lines, which [ wrete at that time :— 
“ A pairof dark eyes fixed my sight, 

They were my world, my home, my delight. 

The soul beamed in them, and childlike peace, 

And never on earth will their memory cease.” 

** New places of life occupied me. I would 
give up writing poetry,—to what could it lead ? 
| would study theology, and become a preacher ; 
I had only one thought, and that was she. But 
it was self-delusion; she loved another; she 
married him. It was not till several years 
later that I felt and acknowledged that it was 
best, both for her and for myself, that things had 
fallen out as they were. She had no idea, per- 
haps, how deep my feeling for her had been, or 
what an influence it produced in me, She had 
become the excellent wife of a good man, and a 
happy mother. God’s blessing upon her.” 


The must painful passages of the book—in- 
deed, the only scenes we meet—are the 
following, which show how the callous and 
unappreciating are liable to wound those 
cursed with too tender sensibilities to the 
shafts of others. ‘Treatment like this embit- 
tered the egotistic Byron, and sent the delicate 
Keats where, as he said, in anticipation of his 
fate, “I feel now the daisies growing over 
me :” 

**T betrayed more and more in my writings 
/an unhealthy turn of mind. I felt an inclination 
to seek for the melacholy in life, and to linger 
on the dark side of things. I became sensitive, 
| and thought rather of the blame than the praise 
| which was lavished on me. My late school edu- 
}cation, which was forced, and my impulse to 

become an author whilst { was yet a student, 
| make it evident that m. first work, the Journey 
|on Foot,’ was not without grammatical errors. 
| Had I only paid some one to correct the press, 
| which was a work I was unaccustomed to, then 
'no charge of this kind could have been brought 
‘against me. Now, on the contrary, people 
| laughed at these errors, and dwelt upon them, 
passing over carelessly that in the book which 
|had merit. I know people who only read my 
; poems to find out errors ; they noted down, for 
| Instance, how often | used the word beautiful, 
jor some similar word, A gentleman, now a 
clergyman, at that time a writer of vaudevilles 
and a critic, was net ashamed, in a company 
where | was, to go through several of my poems 
in this style; so that a little girl of six years 
old, who heard with amazement that he disco- 
vered everything to be wrong, took the book, 
and pointing out the conjunction and, said, 
‘ There is yet a littke word about which you 
have not scolded.” He felt what a reproof lay in 
the remark of the child; he looked ashamed, 
and kissed the little one. All this wounded 
me; but I had, since my school-days, become 
somewhat timid, and that caused me to take it 
all quietly ; I was morbidly sensitive, and | was 
good-natured to a fault. Everybody knew it, 
and some were on that account almost cruel to 
me. Everybody wished to teach me; almost 
everybody said that I was spoiled by praise, and, 
therefore, they would speak the truth to me. 
Thus I heard continually of my faults. the real 
and the ideal weaknesses. In the meantime, 
however, my feelings burst forth; and then I 
said that | would become a poet whom they 
should see honored. But this was regarded 
only as the crowning mark of the most unbear- 
able vanity; and from house to house it was re- 
peated. 1 was a good man, they said, but one of 
the vainest in existence ; and in that very time 
I was often ready wholly to despair of my abili- 
ties, and had, as in the darkest days of my 
schoul-life, a feeling, as if my whole talents 








were a self deception. I almost believed so; 
but it was more than I could bear, to hear the 








same thing said, sternly and jeeringly, by 
others ; and if I then uttered a proud, an incon- 
siderate word, it was addressed to the scourze 
with which [ was smitten; and when those 
who smite are those we love, then do the 
scourges become scorpions.” 


The following is a description of his first 
meeting with Frederika Bremer. They are 
on a voyage to Stockholm : 


** Evening came on, and about midnizht we 
were on the great Wener lake At sunrise | 
wished to have a view of this extensive lake, 
the shores of which could scarcely be seen ; and 
for this purpose I left the cabin At the very 
moment that I did so, another passenger was 
also doing the same, a lady neither young nor 
old, wrapped in a shawl and cloak. I thought 
to myself, if Miss Bremer is on board, this must 
be she, and fell into discourse with her: she 
replied politely, but still distantly, nor would 
she directly answer my question, whether she 
was the authoress of the celebrated novels She 
asked after my name; was acquainted with it; 
but confessed that she had read none of my 
works. She then inquired whether I had not 
some of them with me, and I lent her a copy of 
the * Improvisatore,’ which I had destined for 
Baskow. She vanished immediately with the 
volumes, and was not again visible all morning. 

** When [ again saw her, her countenance was 
beaming, and she was fuil of cordiality; she 
pressed my hand, and said that she had read the 
greater part of the first volume, and that she 
now knew me’ 

** Miss Bremer related many legends and 
many histories, which were connected with this 
or that island, or those farm-premises up aloft 
on the mainland. 

“In Stockholm, the acquaintance with her 
increased, and year after year the letters which 
have passed between us have strengthened it. 
She is a noble woman ; the great truths of reli- 
gion, and the poetry which Lies in the quiet cir- 
cumstances of life, have penetrated her bein:s.” 


The following incident in regard to Thor- 
waldsen is interesting, as exhibiting the shrink- 
ing character of Andersen, and the honors 
bestowed upon the great artist by his country- 
men : 


** Thorwaldsen, whom, as I have already said, 
I had become acquainted with in Rome in the 
years 1833 and 1834, was expected in Denmark 
in the autumn of 1838, and great festive prepa- 
rations were made in consequence. A flag was 
to wave upon one of the towers of Copenhage. 
as soon as the vessel which brought him should 
come in sight. It was a national festival. 
Boats decorated with flowers and flags filled the 
Rhede; painters, sculptors, all had their flags 
with emblems; the students’ bore a Minerva, 
the poets’ a Pegasus. It was misty weather, anu 
the ship was first seen when it was already 
close by the city, and all poured out to meet 
him. The poets, who, I believe, according to 
the arrangement of Heiberg, had been invited, 
stood by their boat; Oehlenschlager and Hei- 
berg alone had not arrived. And now guns 
were fired from the ship, which came to anchor, 
and it was to be feared that Thorwaldsen might 
land before we had gone out to meet him. The 
wind bore the voice of singing over to us: the 
festive reception had already begun. ; 

** [ wished tosee him, and therefore cried out 
to the others, ‘ Let us pull off” ; a 

*** Without Oehlenschlager and Heiberg‘ 
asked some one. ; 

** * But they are not arrived, and it will be 
all over.’ 

** One of the poets declared that if these two 
men were not with us, I should not sail under 
that flag, and pointed up to Pegasus 

** * We will throw it in the boat,’ said I, and 
took it down from the staff; the others now fol- 
lowed me, and came up just as Thorwaldsen 
reached the land. We met with Ochlenschlazer 
and Heiberg in another boat, aud they came 
over to us as the enthusiasm began on shore. 
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«The people drew Thorwaldsen’s carriage 
through the streets to his house, where every- 
body who had the slightest acquaintance with 
him, or with the friends of a friend of his, 
thronged around him. Inthe evening the artists 
gave him a serenade, and the blaze of the 
torches illumined the garden under the large 
trees, there was an exultation and joy which 
really and truly was felt Young and old has- 
tened through the open doors, and the joyful old 
man clasped those whom he knew to his 
breast, gave them his kiss, and pressed their 
hands. There was a glory round Thorwaldsen 
which kept me timidly bock: my heart beat for 
joy of seeing him who had met me when abroad 
with kindness and consolation, who had pressed 
me to his heart, and had siid that we must 
always remain friends. But here in this jubi- 
lant crowd, where thousands noticed every 
movement of his, where I too by all these 
should be observed and criticised—yes, criti- 
cised as a vain man who now only wished to 
show that he too was acquainted with Thor- 
waldsen, and that this great man was kind and 
friendly towards him—here, in this dense crowd, 
I drew myself back, and avoided being recognis- 
ed by him. Some days afterwards, and early in 


the morning, I went to call upon him, and | her thoughts—and yet she loves art with her 


found him as a friend who had wondzred at not 
having seen me earlier.” 


His description of the many distinguished | 
persons whose society he shared, are full of | 
vivacity, and constitute one of the great at- 
tractions of the work : 

“T generally found the jovial Alexander 
Dumas in bed, even long after mid-day: here he | 
lay, with paper, pen, and ink, and wrote his 
newest drama. I found him thus one day; he 
nodded kindly to me, and said, ‘ Sit down a 
minute; I have just now a visit from my muse ; 
she will be going directly.” He wrote on: 
spoke aloud ; shouted a viva! sprang out of 
bed, and said, ‘ The third act is finished !’ 

“One evening he conducted me round into | 
the various theatres, that I might see the life 
behind the scenes. We wandered about, arm in 
arm, along the gay Boulevard. 

“I also have to thank him for my acquaint- 





ance wi ‘ a » When |“. : 
o with Rephel. 1 hed notecen her act, when | this, and, that by this means, a number of poor 


Alexander Dumas asked me whether I had the 
desire to make her acquaintance. One evening, 
when she was to come out as Phedra he led me 
to the stage of the Théatre Frangais. The re- 
presentation had begun, and behind the scenes, 
where a folding screen had formed a sort of 
room, in which stood a table with refreshments, 


_ there whom I know ; and in order that we may 
, become acquainted, and as you say, you are 
,;come to Paris especially on my account, we 
|must see each other frequently. You will be 
welcome to me. I see my friends at my house 
every Thursday, But duty calls,’ said she, and 
, Offering us her hand, shs nodded kindly, and 
then stood a few paces from us on the stage, 
|taller, quite different, and with the expression 
of the tragic muse herself. Joyous acclama- 
| tioas ascended to where we sate’”’ 
Speaking of Jenny Lind: 
““* There will not in a whole century,’ said 
| Mendelssohn, speaking to me of Jenny Lind, 
| * be born another being so gifted asshe;’ and his 
words expressed my full conviction ; one feels 
|as she makes her appearance on the stage, that 
| she is'a pure vessel, from which a holy draught 
| will be presented to us. 


impression which Jenny Lind’s greatness on the 
| stage makes, except her own personal character 
‘at home. An intelligent and child-like disposi- 
| tion exercises here its astonishing power ; she is 
| happy; belonging, as it were, no longer to the 
| world, a peaceful, quiet home, is the object of 


** There is not anything which can lessen the | 


| pages. Few will turn thus the fair pages of 
these handsomely printed volumes, without be- 
ing delighted to keep the author’s company till 
his apostrophe to “ Mary,” in the last para- 
graph: for, unless it be Saunders’s “ American 
in Paris,” we can recall no work of European 
travel, either English or American, that sur- 
passes these Fresh Gleanings in spirit and 
cleverness. We have already quoted a lively 
extract upon the Cafés of Paris ; and the follow- 
ing description of some valetudinarian weeks 
spent in the Island of Jersey, will give our 
readers some idea of the writer’s grace and 
vivacity of style while picturing a region of 
which we hear so little :—- 

**La Souirupe —It was the name of the little 
| cottage where I lived when at Jersey,—La Soli- 
‘tude. Monsieur de Grouchy could not have 
chosen a better, if he had hunted through the 
whole vocabulary of names ; you turned off down 
| a little by-way from the high road to St Savior’s 

to reach it. The very first time I swung open 
the green gate that opens on the by-way and 
brushed through the laurel bushes, and read the 
name modestly written over the door, and under 





and a few ottomans, sate the young girl who, as 
as an author has said, understands how to chisel 


living statues out of Racine’s and Corneille’s | 


blocks of marble. She was thin and slenderly 
formed, and leoked very young. She looked to 
me there, and more particularly so afterwar 


ds in | Sible of the holiness there is in art ; through her | 


her own house, as an image of mourning ; as a 


young girl who has just wept out her sorrow, 
and will now let her thoughts repose in quiet. 
She accosted us kindly in a deep powerful 
voice. In the course of conversation with 
Dumas, she forgot me. _1 stood there quite su- 
perfluous. Dumas observed it, said something 
handsome of me, and on that | ventured to take 
part in the discourse, although I had a depress- 
ing feeling that I stood before those who perhaps 
spoke the most beautiful French in all France. 
I said that I truly had seen much that was glo- 
rious and interesting, but that I had never yet 
seen a Rachel, and that on her account espe- 
cially had I devoted the profits of my last work 
to a journey to Paris; and as, in conclusion, I 
added an apology on account of my French, she 
smiled, and said, ‘ When you say anything so 
polite as that which you have just said to me, to 
a Frenchwoman, she will always think that you 
speak well.’ 

“* When [ told her that her fame had resound- 
ed to the North, she declared that it was her in- 
tention to go to Petersburg and Copenhagen: 
* and when [ come to your city,’ she said, * you 
must be my defender, as you are the only one 





the arbor that was flaunting in the dead of 
whole soul, and feels her vocation in it. A! winter with rich green ivy leaves,—my heart 
noble, pious disposition like hers cannot be | yearned towards it as towards a home. 

spoiled by homage On one occasion only did I} ‘* There were no round, chubby, bright-eyed 
hear her express her joy in her talent and ber | faces looking out of the windows under the roof 
self-consciousness., It was during her late resi- |—not one, for my landlord and landlady were 
dence in Copenhagen. Almost every evening childless. It was, indeed, La Solitude. The 
she appeared either in the opera or at concerts ; | noise from the road turned into a pleasant mur- 
every hour was in requisition. She heard of a} mur before it reached the cottage, for it had to 
society, the object of which was, to assist unfor- | pass over the high wall of my neighbor’s garden, 
tunate children, and to take them out of the | and over his beds of cauliflowers, and his broad 
hands of their parents by whom they were mis- | alleys trimmed with box. 

used, and compelled either to beg or steal, and | a Let us step upa moment into the little 





| to place them in other and better circumstances. | parlor upon the first floor ; it would not be high 
| Benevolent people subscribed annually a small 
;sum each for their support, nevertheless the | of St. Denis ;—-it matters not one straw, for I do 


enough to rank as entre sol in the atmosphere 


means for this excellent purpose were small. _| so dearly love to wander in fancy over those 

*** But have I not still a disengaged even- | humble wayside nooks in Europe, which I had 
ing ?” said she ; ‘ let me give a night’s perform- | Jearned to call, for ever so short a time,—-my 
ance for the benefit of these poor children ; but | home, that I shall be eternally interrupting my 
we will have double prices story, to peep at them again and again. 

** Such a performance was given, and return-| «phe curtains are of dark-colored chintz, 
ed large proceeds; when she was informed of | 114 there is a most capacious old-fashioned sofa, 
/that is covered with the same; the ceiling is 
low, but you need not stoop—for my landlady is 
none of the shortest, and on féte days she wears 
| stupendous head-gear. The grate is English, 
and is glowing in good English fashion;—a 
cozy arm-chair stands by the corner, and a 
round, heavy table in front; and if it be four by 


children would be benefited for several years, 
her countenance bcamed, and the tears filled her 
eyes. 

*<¢ It is however beautiful,’ said she, ‘ that I 
can sing so !’ ; 

“I value her with the whole feeling of a, 


brother, and I regard myself as happy that I | the clock over the mantle, the table is covered 
know and understand such a spirit. God give | 


: 3 : with a snow-white cloth, and it is smoking and 

to her that peace, that quiet happiness which |smelling savory with dinner; on one corner a 
she wishes for herself! | | tall bottle of Medoc is standing sentinel, and 
‘Through Jenny Lind I first became sen- | over onposite—as a sort of reserve guard—more 


P for appearances, than actual service—is 3 pot- 
I learned that one must forget oneself in the ser- | j,i}jed little decanter of Sherry, Under the 


hod a better er 2 more ennobling tafiuence on | indows—though you can scarce get your head 
me as the poet than Jenny Lind, and I there | farther down it, looking to the lelt.is another 
fore have spoken of her so long and so warmly | cottage ; but you cannot see it—the trees are so 
here. thick; I never saw one of its inmates; but 
We must forbear further extract from this | sometimes, just at dusk, I used to hear a pair 
chatty and most pleasing work. It isa re- of feet go pattering under my window—they 
cord of impulse, of feeling, rather than | must have been small feet—and used to hear 
thought; and few extracts of mere sentiment, the snatch of a soft ye aa ae ceutten 
or gems of thought, can be made. The fol- | Young girl eae a . mp po “ny 
lowing is exquisitely beautiful, and reminds | *** ™Y ann, URS SOS Sh Ce Se 


> , “3 "| came away and forgot it. 
one of Longfellow’s lines to the River Charles: er There stood another cottage at the mouth of 
“Thou hast been a bounteous giver, 


| the lane, where it left the highway. The very 

1 can give thee but # song.” | first morning I passed, a lady in a sun-bonnet 
“ A Poet is like the bird: he gives what he Was weeding a patch of flowers in the yard.— 
has, and he gives a song.” | The next morning she wore a better bonnet; 
: = | and so, between seeing her one morning in one 


} 


Fresh Gleanings ; or,a New Sheaf from the | bonnet, and another morning in another—seein 


. : | her face one morning, and her back the next— 

es age er coe By ik. came to be quite familiar with her appearance 
piney Ts and attitudes, and | dare say, if 1 had stayed long 
A FresH work from an American pen always | enough, our acquaintance might in time, have 


commends itself to our interest, at least till| ripened to something like chit-chat over the 








we have dipped with some attention into its | holly-hedge that bordered her garden. 
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“ But | was most familiar with my neighbors 
over the way, the other side of the lane; though 
I never remember to have met a single one of 
them, even in my walks through the town. The 
intimacy sprung up in their garden, and grew 
through my windows. 

** My landlady told me the occupants of the 
cottage were brothers—one a bachelor and the 
other married; and that his were the two 
children, | had seen tottling over the gravel- 
walks in the garden. 

** But my landlady had not told me which 
was the married man, and which the Benedick. 
lt put my ingenuity sadly to the test to establish 


the difference. They were not far from the | 


same age—one a heavy, florid man, with a portly 
step—the other thin, not as tidily dressed, and 


shorter by an inch. They sometimes of a morn- | 


ing walked down the garden and out at the green 
ate together, but oftener the thin man was first 
y a half hour at the least. 


“1 tried to hang an opinion upon this, but | 


could not. There was something, however, in 


their ways of shutting the door that gave me | 


for a time strong hopes of determining their 
respective conditions. The thin, pale man, uni- 
formly shut the door very promptly, and occa- 
sionally with a slam; the florid man on the con- 
trary, usually loitered in the half open door, 
while he was putting on his gloves, and then 
closed it very deliberately, but impressively, and 
walked down the garden, as if he were at peace 
with all the world. The man, thought I, who 
closes the door emphatically and promptly, and 
earliest by a half hour (for here, the first-men- 
tioned. observation comes in very gracefully to 


sustain the last)—as if the world in-doors were | 


one thing to him, and the world out-of-doors 
quite another, must be the ——husband. 

** On the other hand, the man who loiters with 
the door half open, as if, 1 thought, the world 


within and the world without, were all one to | 


him, must be—I was very sure of it—the 
bachelor brother. 


“* The expression upon the countenance of the 


last, tended the more to confirm my opinion; | 


for, alter observing it attentively every morning 
for a week, 1 could discover no expression at 
all, either of joy, sorrow, disgust, or anxiety— 
one or the other of which, under the circum- 
stances, would | thought, very naturally sit upon 
the face of a husband. 

“ The pale man seemed to me to have more 
thankfulness in his nature ; and as he felt first 
the fresh, cool air of the morning. I fancied 
that he breathed a sort of inward thanksgiving 
to Heaven, for having made such a morning, 


and for having given him such a blessed oppor- | 


tunity to enjoy it ;—and surely, thought |, it is, 
or ought to be, characteristic of a married man, 
to be grateful for even the most trifling mercies 
of Heaven. 

** Towards noon, it alwrys happened that a 
sinall boy with a basket, rung the bell at the 
green gate, and the maid-of-all-work ran out— 
always in the same pea-green dress, slip-shod— 
to bring back the steak, or joint, or brace of 
fowls, as the case might be. 

** At four precisely, the two brothers, arm in 
arm, enter the little green gate ; and four times 
out of five, it happened that just at that hour, 
the two little children would be frolicking about 
the garden, and that both would set off on a 
canter duwn towards the gate, shouting, I fan- 
cied, (for | could not hear), at every jump,— 
* Papa—papa !’ 

_“ The florid man uniformly stood still for the 
little girl to come up, and the pale man as uni- 
furmly advanced a step to catch the little boy in 
his arms. . 


*“ Which was the papa?—for my life I could 
not tell, 

“They walk together into the house ; pre- 
sently the stout man appears with a knife in his 
hand—~walks to the further end of the garden, 
and cuts a huge bunch of celery—he then dis- 


dinner. 
te 


| before the window, when out come the two 
brothers, and seat themselves for a quiet smoke 
upon the bench beside the door. The stout man 
'pufls slowly, and at long intervals, and throws 
/his head back against the wall, and clasps his 

hands across the lower button of his waistcoat, 
and puffs, and looks into the sky, as if it were 
all his own. 


*“ Happy man! thought I, without care, with- 
| out anxieties—your own robust, contented looks, 
|are, after all, the best proof of your fortunate 
_ estate. 


| could not help contrasting his free and 
| easy appearance with that of the poor man be- 
side him. The puffs of this last were violent 
and irregular ; indeed, his cigar was gone, be- 
fore that of the stout man was half consumed. 
I thought he gazed with a look of envy upon the 
careless air of the bachelor brother. Poor soul ! 
from my heart I pitied him, 


¢ Meantime the children steal out ;—the 


boy treads on the toes of the thin ma..a d the 
little girl (it puzzled me for a while) covers the 
face of the stout man with kisses. 


** Once on a fair noon, after I had resided a 
| fortnight at the cottage—the mother made her 
appearance with a babe of only six weeks old in 
her arms; this, I determined should be the test. 
She stood for a moment before the brothers, as 
if hesitating ; and then with a smile, I thought 
half of irony, she put it gently into the arins of 
the thin man. He turned his eves upward a 
moment ; but whether to thank Heaven for hav- 
ing given him such a babe, or ina prayerful 
wish that Heaven would make it soon able to 
take care of itself—I could not determine. The 
mother sits between the brothers, and talks viva- 
'ciously to one and the other—never seeming to 
have a single sentiment of pity for the sad 
wreck of a husband beside her. 

** Now, whether the motion of the father’s 
arms induced the seusations of sea-sickness, or 
| whether the babe had been over-fed, it suddenly 
fell viclently sick. The poor man jumped up, 
with an exclamation that reached my ear 
through the window And—I could not have 
believed it, if I had not seen it with my own 
eyes—the mother and brother burst into an un- 
| controllable fit of laughter, at sight of the thin 

man and the sick baby. It was wrong—it was 
inhuman, but I could not help laughing at the 
poor devil myself: and I was the less disposed 
to resist, as I wanted to enjoy a kind of triumph 
over my landlady, who was but two years mar- 
ried, and who was taking the last dishes from the 
table. 

| ** — Ha, ha, said T, Madame, as she came and 
peeped over my shoulder—voyez vous —this poor 

| soul—ha, ha—his own child -— 

| — Monsieur! interrupted Madame, looking 
me fixedly in the face. 

“— Eh, bien, Madame, je dis—moi—he, he 
——que se pauvre diable—-ce mari —— 

**— But, Monsieur, said Madame, the thin 
man is not the husband 

*«* — And the stout man— 

«* —Is Monsieur D , the husband of the 
lady, and the father of those pretty children. 

¢ ——- | asked my landlady to draw the cur- 
tains, and bring up candles, 

** But the time con come to leave Jersey ; and 
if it is objected by any, that | give no sufficient 
account of the social habits of the people, canl 
not point back triumphantly with the feather- 
end of my quill to the last three pages, where 
are drawn actual daguerreotypes of the inhabi- 
tants of as many cottages ? 

ig Nay, more ; have I not, forgetting my 
native modesty, peeped through the chintz cur- 


, tains of my window, and so exposed to the eye 


of the world, the domestic secrets of my neigh- 
bor’s family ? 


** | can only add, that the people of the island 





Bppears, and | see no more of either till after | 


are most easy and familiar in their social inter- 
course. There is about them a bonhommie, and 
heartfulness that makes one’s feelings warm 
towards them There are no foolish distinctions 


~~ I have finished my own, and am sitting , in their society; mere rank is not insisted on ; 


and everywhere the stranger is received with a 
most afiable courtesy. 

** It was a night in early spring, on which | 
had arranged my leave-taking. Two months 
the cottage had been my home ; in that time, | 
had gained my health once more ; and in that 
time, too, had come to me—-sad, sad news from 
over the ocean; and I had wept biiter tears at 
that home in the cottage. 

1 But the parish clock of St. Hiliers has 
struck ; the landlady calls ; I snatch the curtain 
aside for a last look into my neighbor’s garden ; 
the moon lights up pleasantly the brown face of 
the cottage, and silvers the box borders and the 
gravel-walks; | give a hasty final glance around 
the parlor—into the grate, burning so chicer- 
fully ; and often since, in the maisons garnies 
of Paris, in the dirty inns of the Apennines, 
and in the splendid hotels of Vienna, have | 
longed for the quiet comforts of my little home 
at La Solitude.” 


All this must remind the reader of Sternc— 
and indeed the physiognomy of the book, with 
its separate chapter titles and title-pages of 
red letters and Greek mottoes, recalls two 
| “very diverse,” yet equally “ memorable books” 
'_—The Sentimental Journey, and the Doctor. 
Nor is its vein altogether disappointing to the 
‘reader, whose imagination anticipates enter- 
_tainment somewhat like that afforaed by those 
two literary favorites. A random, philosophi- 
_ cal tone, similar to poor Southey’s melange, is 

clearly discernible in our weneute’a reveries, 

_and there are many touches of quiet humor 
/and tender feeling which are akin to Sterne. 
‘The author remarks somewhere in the course 
‘of his book, that other people’s descriptions 
| are nothing compared to personal observation, 
| and ascribes the vague impressions we receive 
| from the accounts of tourists, to the variety of 
their idiosyncracies. Perhaps this is also the 
‘reason why we never weary of records of 
_ travel—however familiar the ground. Enough’ 
if there is something genuine in the writer, il 

_ he tells us what he really feels, and how things 
actually strike him. We confess that the 
‘eventuality which enlivens the Journal of 
Stephens, the vague poetical atmosphere that 
bathes Lamartine’s Eastern scenes, and the 

critical enthusiasm of Mrs. Jameson, have 
each for us their particular charm. There is 
a manly cheerfulness about Ik. Marvel in his 

regrinations in search of health, which leads 

_ him to find a glimpse of humor or a dash of 
‘sentiment amid circumstances the most un- 
propitious. Like the brave old English bard, 
| he seems to feel, whatever are his temporary 
surroundings—* my mind to me a kingdom 
is,’—and even when he complains, it is with 
the pleasantry of Matthews in his Diary of an 
Invalid. His descriptions of Paris life are 
singularly true and unexaggerated. ‘They 
have not only vividly recalled, but more 
clearly arranged our reminiscences. ‘The 
picture of the Prefect of Police, Les Maisons 
Garnies, The Café, The Restaurant, and ‘The 
Modern Cook, are full of correctness and 
point ; while tie disquisitions on the Religion 
of Paris and morality in France, as well as oc- 
casional theories of nationa! character, are 
judicious and tenable. The most fresh of the 
Gleaniugs, as far as subjects are concerned, 
are those relating to the isiand of Jersey, and 
the trip in Hungary. We like a traveller 
that can depict the present with grapliic 
power, and, at the same time, mellow his pic- 
tures with the light of the past. Our author 
frequently does this most happily. At 5t. 
Hiliers he revives the memory of the gallant 
Major Pierson, whose death-scene Copley 








portrayed; and the gay aspect of his lirst 
evening in Paris is made thoughtful by keen 
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recollecti ns o! Maria Antoinette and Charlotte | of another by writing, as it would have been for | 
Corday. me to have kept awake that night in the dili- 
Another pre-requisite of a good tourist he | e"ce, after reading so sleepy a paragraph as 
sses, and that is, the faculty of making | that in the Gazetteer. ; 
himself at home everywhere. He contrives to | | : ee silk cravats, and gaping cut 
the charm of personal association roats, until F——~ nudged me in his turn at 
coal each new scene, and thus give vitality |Jro i '.te morning, and said we had got to 
an interest to its details. Moreover, he is meer 3 i— . 
evidently a gentleman and a scholar—both of The following well-told incident is one we 
which facts are made known to us in a very fear which Ik. Marvel might be a party to 
unobtrusive, and therefore very reliable way. | Without travelling beyond the sound of Trinity 
His ideas of the freedom of intercourse and the Church chimes. 
facility of adaptation necessary to see the world| « Beacar Boys.—At the very first stopping- 
effectively, are quite philosophical, and the best | place after we had gone over the hills, there 
proof of their wisdom are the Fresh Gleanings | came up to me such a winning little begzar as 
themselves. Some clever stories are inserted never took my money before. Italy, with all its 
at intervals @ Ja Sterne—such as La Merle, — ne = go - — Maria, makes 
+. : one hard-hearted. rept my money in my 
Boldo’s pert pil -_ Posey Bsa 00g breast-pocket, buttoned tight over my heart. I 
sap * pal sa pt prc rs eo i he had learned to walk boldly about, without loos- 
¥ >] 


: . ing a button for a pleading eye. The little Hun- 
is a sympathetic observer. There are scores | arian rogue took me by surprise: I had scarce 


of attractive Flemish pictures, bringing UP | seen him, before he walked straight up beside 
houses, faces, landscapes, and coteries in their | me, and took my hand in both his, and kissed 
own proper colors and relief—evidently da-|it; and then, as I looked down, litted his eye 
guerreoty ped from life and nature. tumidly up to meet mine ;—and he grew bolder ; 
In striking contrast to the dreamy picture | @t the look I gave him, and kissed my hand | 
of La Solitude we have the following, a few again—molle meum levibus cor est violabile telis | 
wea farther ca ~~ —and if I suffer this I shall be conquered, 
pag thought I; and looked down at himsternly. He 
“ Approacu To Lyons.—TI always felt a | dropped my hand, as if he had been too bold ;— 
strong curiosity to learn something about those | he murmured two or three sweet words of his 
great inland cities of France, which maintain a | barbarian tongue, and turned his eyes all swim- 
somewhat doubtful, and precarious existence in | ming upon me, with a look of gentle reproach 
the public mind, by being set down in the books | that subdued me at once. I did not even try to 
of geographers. I had been whipped to learn | struggle with the enemy, but unbuttoned my 
in my old school a long paragraph about Lyons, | coat, and gave him a handful of kreitzers. 
I dare say, ten times over; and yet, when bowl-| ‘* Now before I could put my money fairly 
ing down the mountains in a crazy diligence, at | back, there came running up one of the wildest- | 
midnight, between Geneva and the city of silks, | looking, happiest-hearted little nymphs that 
I could not tell a syllable about it. ever wore long, floating ringlets, or so bright a 
“ T had a half memory of its having been the | blue eye; and she snatched my hand, and pres- 
scene of dreadful murders in the time of the | sed her little rosy lips to it again and again—so 
Revolution, and shuddered at thought of its | fast that | had not time to take courage between, 
bloody and dark streets; I knew the richest | and felt my heart fluttering, and growing, in 
silks of the West came from Lyons, and so, | spite of inyself, more and more yielding, at each 
thought it must be full of silk-shops and facto- | one of the beautiful creature’s caresses; and 
ries; Iremembered how Tristram Shandy had | then she twisted the little fingers of one hand 
broke down his chaise, and gone ‘ higgledy- | between my fingers, and with the other she put 
piggledy’ in a cart into Lyons, and so I thought | back the long, wavy hair that had fallen over 
the roads must be very rough around the city ; | her eyes, and looked me fully and joyously in the 
my old tutor, in his explication of the text of | face—-ah ! semper—semper causa est cur ego 
Tacitus, had given me the idea that Lyons was | semper amem ! 
a cold city, far away to the north; and as forthe | “If I had been of firmer stuff, I should have 
tourists, if I had undertaken to entertain upon | been to this day, five kreitzers the richer. She 
the midnight in question, one half of the con- | ran off with a happy, ringing laugh that made 
tradictory notions which they had put in my me feel richer by a zwanziger ;—and there are 
mind trom time to time, my thoughts about | twenty kreitzers in a zwanziger. 
Lyons, would have been more ‘ higgledy-piggle- | “I had buttoned up my coat, and was just 
dy’ than poor Sterne’s post-chaise, and worse | about getting in the coach, when an old woman 
twisted than his papers, in the curls of the |came up behind me and tapped me on the 
chaise-vamper’s wife. shoulder, and at the same instant a little boy she 
“I had pradetermined to disregard all that | led, kissed my hand again. I do not know what 
the tourists had written, and to find things (a | I might have done, in the current of my feelings. 
very needless resulve), quite the opposite of | for the poor woman, if | had not caught sight, at 
what they had been described to be. the very moment of this new appeal, of the red 
“I nudged F » who was dozing in the | nese, and black whiskers, and round-topped hat 
corner under the lantern, and took his pocket- | of Cameron, with as wicked a laugh on his face, 
gazetteer, and turning to the place where we|as ever turned the current of a good man’s 
were going, read; * Lyons is the second city of | thoughts.—-It is strange how feelings turn them- 
France, It is situated on the Rhone, near its | selves by the weight of such trifling impulses. 
junction with the Saone; it has large silk- | I was ten times colder than when | got out of 
manufactories, and a venerable old Cathedral.’ | the coach. I gave the poor woman a most un- 
We shall see—thought I. What a help to the | gracious refusal—Ah! the reproaches of com- 
digestion of previously acquired information, is | plaining eyes! Not all the pleasure that kind 
the simple seeing for one’s self ! looks or that kind words give, or have given in 
“* The whole budget of history, and of fiction— | life, can balance the pain that reproachful eyes | 
whether of travel-writers or rumancers, and of occasion—eyes that have become sealed over 
geographers, fades into insignificance in com- | with that leaden seal which lifts not; how they 
on with one glance of an actual observer. | pierce one by day time, and more dreadfully by | 
articular positions and events may be vivid to | night—through and through! Words slip, and | 
the mind, but they can tell no story of noise and | are forgotten; but looks, reproachful looks, | 
presence—of rivers rushing, wheels rolling, sun frightful looks, make up all that is most terrible | 














shining, voices talking. And why cannot these | in dreams. 


all be so pictured, that a man might wake up in| ‘I hope Cameron in some of his wanderings 


ply because each observer has his individualities, | jacket, had his flask of *‘ mountain dew’ fail, 
Which it 1s as impossible to convey to the mind ' when the sun was straight over his head—and 





a far off city, as if it were an old story ? Sim-| over the moors in his blue and white shooting | 
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that between that time and night, gray night, 
damp night, late night, there came never a bird 
to his bag--not even a wandering field-fare— 
because he laughed me ought of my charity to 
the old beggar-woman of Illyria. 

**He insisted, however,: that there was no- 
thing uncharitable in laughing,and that there was 
no reason in the world, why genuine benevo- 
lence should not act as freely in the face of 
gaiety, as of the demure-looking faces, with 
which the Scotch presbyters about the West 
Bow, drop their pennies into the poor-b»x. Ten 
thousand times in life, one is ashamed of being 
laughed out of a course of action, and never stops 
to think whether the action after all, is good 
or bad. I never yet meta man who hadn’t pride 
enough to deny his sensitiveness to ridicule. It 
will be seen that I was in quarreling humor 
with Cameron, and we kept the begzars fresh 
in our minds and on our tongues for‘an hour or 
more, when we appealed to Monsieur le Comte, 
who looked vey practically on even the warmer 
feelings of our nature. 

‘Monsieur le Comte thought the money to 
the boy was well enough bestowed ; to the girl 
he would have given himself, had she been a 
trifle older— 

**—And she had kissed your hand, as she did 
mine— 

*“__But as for the old woman, she did not 
deserve it.—He was behind the coach, while I 
was in front, and had seen the mother send 
forward—first the boy—then the little girl—and 


‘after taking the kreitzers from both, had come 


up with a third ! 

‘‘ Happily, Cameron’s laugh of triumph was 
drowned by the noise of the postillion’s bugle, 
as we dashed into the court-yard of the inn of 
Adelsberg.” 


We must offer still another extract which 


the dramatic power and vigor of description 


possessed by our author cannot but make en- 
tertaining :— 


“A Nicur Scene.—Our waiter called us at 
eight ; he should have called us at six. it gave 
occasion for a sharp quarrel, which, being in 
English, was quite a luxury to all of us, but 
chiefly to Cameron, who conducted it very 
effectively on the part of the Count and myself. 

** The result was—a sorry breakfast, an ex- 
travazant bill, and a shower of Hungarian vaths, 
as we dashed out of the inn court ;- and in 
ten minutes we were in the wild scenery of 
Styria 

** Though it was hardly mid-May, the women 
in their picturesque hats—which were no more 
than broad brims, with a round knot in the mic- 
dle—were at hav-making, through all the grass- 
fields. Immense teams, of from fifteen to twenty 
horses each, passed us on the way. The cot- 
tages had an exceedingly neat air. There were 
occasional beggars, but they had not the win- 
ning ways of the little fellow in the Southern 
country. 

** The posts were long, and the rain threaten- 
ing, and thirty to forty wearisome leagues’ lay 
between us and Gratz. We had hoped to reach 
it the same night. At four, we took a miserable 
dinner in the dirty town of Marburg; and it 
was near six, when we set off in a driving rain. 
Ina half hour more it was dark. Fifteen leagues 
lay yet between us and Gratz. 

“At Marburg they had told us there was an 
inn at the second post. ; 

“We discussed long, and at the first angrily, 
the question, whether we should hold on our 
way spite of rain and darkness to the Styrian 
Capital, or should stop the night out at the 
inn of the second post. At length our etnpty 
stomachs, and our fatigue, added to a little fear 
of the wild country, and a crazy-headed driver, 
decided us on the earliest practicable stop. 

“ The next point was—no unimportant one— 
to make the postmen, and stupid postillions un- 
derstand our new disposition. We determ.ned 
to try our vocabulary of language at the first post 


| station, hoping, if the intelligence could be in 
| any way communicated to any human tenant of 
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the house, it might be transmitted by the pos- | 
tillion 

“ Unfortunately, nobody appeared but an old | 
woman, in a night-cap. t 
** We complimented her in French ; nein— | 
said the old woman. ; 

“© We explained ourselves in Italian ; nichts 
—said the old woman. 

** We entreated her in our phrase-book Ger- 
man ; nichts—said the old woman. 

‘Cameron asked her in good Scotch—what 
the d 1 she meant; nein—said the old wo- 
man, and slammed the door in our face. Anda 
postillion in oil-skin jumped upon the box, and 
rattled away. 

** A church clock struck ten. 

“ The rain increased, and an occasional burst 


sides of mountains that stretched beside us; 
and at intervals a brighter gleam would shine 
along the black surface of a raging stream, that 


for the last half hour we had heard below us. | 


The dim light of the lanterns gl mmered—now 
upon the dripping branches of fir-trees that hung 
half over the road—now broke strongly upon a 
gray cliff, as if we were riding in some monster 
cavern ; then it would glitter out in feeble rays 
into the deep darkness, lighting nothing but the 
scuds of rain; and the roar of the waters 
below told us we were on the edge of a pre- 
cipice. 


** Most anxiously we looked out for some | 
tokens of a town; still the lightning broke over | 
nothing but tall forests, or savage dells below. 


us. 


“The postillion drove like a madman ; and | 
his wild Styrian oaths, added to the rattle of | 


the coach, to the clattering of the horses’ hoofs, 


and the rolling of the thunder among the | 


hills, made us up a concert as wild as it was 
fearful. 

_** At every glimpse of smooth land, which the 
lightning opened to view, we uttered a fervent 
hope—the Count, Cameron, and myself—that 
the ride was nearly ended. Nor did we remem- 
ber for a moment, that the same difficulties of 
interpretation might occur at the coming post 
station, as at the last. 


** Finally, when we were half exhausted, the | 


postillion blew a shrill blast on his bugle. It 
sounded strangely mingled with the mutterings 
of the thunder. 

** He drew up to the door of the post station: 
it was all dark and closed He blew again, and 
again. Finally, a light appeared at one of the 


windows ; a bell tinkled in an out-building; | 
and presently a fat old Styrian, half dressed, ap- 


peared at the door, and a new postillion with a 
fresh pair of horses. 

** We addressed the old Styrian, as we had 
addressed the woman of the back station. ‘The 
old fellow stared, rubbed his eyes, as if he 


thought he was not thoroughly awake, and was_ 


again all attention. 
** We played him a perfect 


antomime by the 
light of the lanterns. The ol 


ana to get rid of us as soon as possi- 
e. 

‘* Meantime the postillion was fast removing 
the panting horses, and the fresh relay was wait- 
ing. 

“— Un hétel,—said the Count, emphasizing 
with a vengeance—est ce qu'il y a un hotel ici? 

“ Yah, yah.—said the fat old Styrian, at the 
same time hitching up his breeches. 

“—Eh bien—(like a flash)—nous voulons 
nous y arreter. 

** Yah,—said the postman; and the postillion 
had taken away his horses, and the others were 
nearly on. 

** — Vogliamo trovar una Locanda. Signor 
—subito~ 

“*— Vah—yah, yah,—said the half-dressed 
Styrian. The new postillion was nearly ready. 

“— Ein Gasthof,—yelled Cameron. 


_“ Yah, yah,—said the old fellow, and gave 
his breeches another hitch. 


the carriage than in, beside the inconvenience 


manifest coincidence upon the former course ; 
of lightning blazed over the steep, fir-covered | 


; man gave a gritn | 
smile, and turned to chat with our postillion, | 
The result of his inquiries seemed to be, a. 








“* The postillion jumped on the box. 
** D——n it, we want to stop,—shouted Cam- 
eron. 
*“* — Yah,—said the fat old rascal, aud shut 
e door ; and the coach started. 
** It may seem very simple in us, that we did 
not get out of our carriage ; but the truth was, 
we should have been no nearer the hotel out of 


th 


of being pelted by the rain. We knew merely 
from our informant at Marburg, that we should 
find a hotel shortly before reaching the second 
post station. 

** And whatever difference of opinion had 
previously existed among us, in regard to stop- 
ping, or going on to Gratz, there was now a 





and our three opinions formed an aggregate | 
of determination, which we thought it would | 
be difficult, for either postman or postillion to) 
resist. 

** We restrained for a moment or two the 
furor of our resolve, hoping the coach might 
yet turn back. It wasa vain hope. At a des- 
perate speed we rattled along the brink of the | 
river, on whose tumbling surface an occasional 
gleam of the lantern shone dismally. 

** The Count screamed a volley of impreca- 
tions at the postillion, who at length stopped | 
his headlong pace, though muttering as angrily 
in reply. 

** The Count put his head out of the window. 
It was an odd scene—a mad Frenchman berating | 
an impudent knave of a postillion, in a merci- 
less rain, at midnight, and neither t.nderstand- 
ing a word that the other said. The Count ges- | 
ticulated furiously—Que diable '—un Hétel— | 
une Auberge, nous disons ! 

** The postillion swore: the Count drew in) 
his head. The knave hesitated a moment; 
muttered something, evidently intended for our | 
ignorant ears, and drove on at the same mad | 
pace. 

** The Count shouted again; the postillion 
muttered louder, and gave his horses a new. 
thwack. 

** We all screamed together, and broke open 
the coach door. The postillion swore again, 
and drew up his team. 

** Cameron jumped out into the rain, and ran_ 
to the horses’ heads. ‘The Count surveyed from 
one window, and I from the other. Cameron 
talked very impressive Scotch, and his panto- 
mitne would have done honor to the witches in 
Macbeth. Uncomfortable as was our position, 
we could not resist breaking into a roar of 
laughter. 

** This disturbed the poor postillion more and | 
more. With a madman before, and two crazy 
fellows inside, as it must have seemed to him, 
he was sorely perplexed. He expostulated, he 
entreated, he explained,—I dare say in very 
good Styrian dialect. Cameron instructed, con- 
futed, threatened, mm equally good English. We 





_ attempted to assist matters, by throwing in a lit- | 


tle French and Italian denunciation. 

“The postillion in despair, uttered what | 
seemed a round oath, and put the whip to his | 
horses. Cameron caught them by the bit ; they 
started back. There was no room for any fancy 
evolutions, there on the brink of the river. The | 

tillion jumped from his seat, and ran to his 

orses’ heads. Cameron caught him by the col- 
lar, and pointed back ; and whether it was the | 
gripe or the expression of his eye, I do not | 

now, but the knave became convinced that | 
there was no gving further that night. 

** We found our way back to the post station ; 
the grumbling old Styrian was roused again ; 
we left him grumbling, and hitching up his 
breeches, and drove to the inn. 

** Two or three half-dressed servants received 
us. We were in no humor for long interpreta- 
tions. We made our own way to the kitchen, 
and took possession of a large dish of milk, and 
a loaf of bread ; and slept the night out quietly, 
on sheets fringed with lace, just over the banks 
of the wild Styrian river.” 


As a particularly agreeable companion, we 





language of the Bible obsolete. 
ill-natured about this matter however, and to 


showing how John 
'“ odd” do nearly as much duty in his mouth, 


| of his own Shire. 


have thus let Ik. Marve] have a great deal of 
talk to himself, without checking his fluency 
with our comments. His book has delighted 
us as pretending to give only a superficial view 
of things, and doing that well; and we hold 
his animation and grace at much higher value 
than we do the Guide-book erudition and 
Paris-gilded German philosophizing of more 
ambitious books,in which six-month tourists 
so often delight to show that they have not 
forgotten “ utility, instruction, and the earnest 
spirit of the age,” while recording their ex- 
periences of French omellettes, or Italian mac- 
caroni. In parting from Ik. we must express 
our regret that notwithstanding the general 
excellence of his language, he occasionally 
uses a clumsy new-fangled Londonese word or 
so, such as we find in Miss Pardoe’s clever 
work on Louis XIV.,and other recent English 
publications. Let an American eschew or not 
the verbs to “ progress,” to “ calculate,” and “ to 


cotton,” as we find them in Shakspeare and 


Beaumont and Fletcher, and other masters of 
the langu which we brought from the 
England of Milton’s days; when the divine 
master himself described by name a Virginia 
“Julep” in his prophetic line ;—but we can- 
not be too careful about imitating the insular 


‘branch of our Elizabethan and Cromwellian 


stock, in their cockney inventions to make the 
We are not 


et add another extract 
ull makes the syllable 


prove the same, will 


'as that unfortunate over-worked little word 


“nice” which he uses on all possible occa- 
sions as if he would forever suggest its oppo- 


| site. 


An ENGLISHMAN’s IDEA OF oppITy.—‘ A 
Norfolk couaty gentleman stood beside me, who 


like myself was visiting France for the first 
time ; and there was that which told as plainly 


as words could tell it, that the same thoughts 


| were passing through his mind, as were passing 


through mine. So we stood looking over the 
lee-rail together, scarce for a moment turning 
our eyes from the line of shore. Presently we 
could see white buildings dotted here and 
there 

“—Very odd-looking houses—said the Norfolk 
county gentleman, laying down his glass. 

‘Very odd—said |; only meaning, however, 


/to assent to the Englishman’s idea of oddity, 


who counts everything odd, that differs from 
what he has been used to see within the limits 
It is quite beyond the com- 
prehension of a great many English country 


gentlemen, how any people in the world can 


have tastes differing from their own ; and wher- 
ever this difference exists in small things, or 


great, they think it exceeding odd. 


“T remember standing with such a man, on 
the Place before St. Peter’s, on a night of the 


| Illumination.——The lesser white lights had 
been burning an hour over frieze, and dome, and 
'all,—so that the church seemed as if it had been 
painted with molten silver, upon a dark-blue 
| waving curtain; and when the clock struck the 


signal for the change, and the deep-red light 
flamed up around the cross and the ball,—and 
along every belt of the dome,—and blazed be- 
tween the columns,—and ran like magic over 
the top of the fagade,—and shot up its crackling 
tongues of flame around the whole sweep of the 
colonnade, and in every door-way—making the 
faces of the thirty-thousand lookers on as bright 
as if it was day—all upon the instant—’Pon ™_ 
soul, sir—said the man besire me—this is dv’lish 
odd ! 

“—Dev'lish odd—thought I; though I was 
not in the humor to say it. 

“But to return to the French shore :—the 
houses we saw, were of plain white walls and 
roofed with tiles. They had not the rural at- 
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tractiveness of English cottages—no French cot- 
tages have—but they were very plainly, substan- 
tial, serviceable affairs. Presently we could 
make out the form of the people moving about. 

«“—Very odd-looking persons, those—said the 
Norfolk county gentleman, luoking through his 

ass. 
<< odd—said I, looking in my turn; for 
I like to keep in humor,with the innocent fancies 
of a fellow-traveller. [I knew the men of Nor- 
folk did not wear such blue blouses as we saw ; 
but aside from this, I could not observe any 
great differance between the French coastmen, 
and people I had seen in other parts of the 
world. 

« A little after we made the light, and roun- 
ded the jetty, and saw groups of people, among 
whom we distinguished port officers and 
soldiers. 

“Extraordinary looking fellows—said the 
Norfolk county gentleman. 

“Very, said I—half seriously; for the 
soldiers wore frock-coats and crimson trousers, 
and most uncouth, barrel-shaped hats, and little 
dirty moustaches ; and had a swagyering, care- 
less air, totally unlike the trim, soldier-like ap- 
pearance of English troops. 

“Ina few moments we ran up the dock, and 
caught glimpses of narrow, strange old streets : 
and two of the gend’armerie caine up, arm in 
arm, and tipped their big chapeaux, and asked 
for our passport. 

“How very absurd—said the Norfolk county 
gentleman, as he handed out his passport, 

“—-Very—said I, and I gave up mine. 

“The quays were crowded with porters and 
hotel men, quarreling for our luggage ; and here 
we first heard French talked at home. 

“—It strikes me it’s a very odd language— | 
said the Norfolk county gentleman. 

“—Very—said 1; and we stepped ashore in | 








the world to impart the description, after get- upon the earth, and for whose sake, indeed, he 
ting merely a peep through the walls of the had undertaken this whole adventure in search 
western sky, where he and Ojeeg broke a of the summer. He immediately commenced 
hole through it, bift the name of Ojeeg himself cutting open the cages and letting out the 
only lives upon earth in the record of Tradi- | birds, who made instantly for the hole which 
tion, which embalms his memory as that of | Ojeeg had broken in the sky, and descended 
THE SUMMER-MAKER. | towards the earth in whole flocks through the 

There is a group of stars in the northern opening. ‘The warm air of those regions also 


hemisphere which the Ojibbeways call Ojeeg 
Anung, or the fisher’s stars, whose origin is 
derived by some of our lake tribes from Ojeeg, 
or the fisher, which is the name of a sprightly | 
little animal common to the shores of Lake 
Igowa, or “Superior,” as the white men call 
it. This Ojeeg was a great hunter when he 
lived in person on the earth; but the snow, 
which then covered its whole surface, was a 
terrible embarrassment to him. He prayed 
often to the Great Spirit, sobbing and telling 
him that Red-men were sorry to see the snow 
continually over the grourd, and supplicating 
the Master of Life to cause it to melt, so that 
we might have continual summer. After a 
while he took counsel of a Jossakeed, or sor- 
cerer, who dwelt in those parts, who told Ojeeg 
that if he would follow his directions he might 
himself make summer, but that it would cost 
him his life. 

Ojeeg, being bent upon his purpose, collect- 


ed then several of his hardiest friends, and, | 


following the directions of the Jossakeed (who, 
some say, was himself a Manito) climbed to 
the top of a lofty mountain. Here the com- 
pany rested on the highest peak, to fill their 
pipes, and address the Great Spirit. They 
first supplicated the Great Spirit in a loud 
voice. They then commenced smoking. They 


France.” | gazed on the sky in silent admiration and asto- 


In our notice of this work we have much | 
exceeded our usual limits. For we conceive | 


nishment, for they were on so elevated a point 
that it seemed only a short distance above their 


that we are welcoming here a new American | heads. After they had finished smoking, they 


author, as well as a new American book, | prepared themselves. 


Ojeeg then told one of 


which is conceived in remarkable good taste ; | his friends to make the first attempt and try 


and in which there is less of crude writing for and make a hole in the sky. 


effect—less of garrulous egotism and a more 
even, genial and native spirit than we often 
recognise in similar attempts. 





NORTH AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY. 
(THIRD PAPER.] 


“He who hath placed the White man’s heaven, 

Where hymns on vapory clouds are chanted, 

To harps by angel fingers play’d ; 

Not less on his Red children smiles 
To whom a land of souls is given, 

Where in the ruddy west array’d 
Brighten our blessed hunting isles. 

There souls again to youth are born, 
A youth that knows no withering! 
There, blithe and bland the breeze of morn 
Fresheneth an eternal Spring 
’Mid trees, and flowers, and waterfalls, 
And fountains bubbling from the moss, 
And leaves that quiver with delight, 
As from their shade the warbler calls, 
Or choiring, glances to the light 

On wings which never lose their gloss : 
There brooks that bear their buds away, 

From branches that will bend above them, 

So closely they could not but love them, 
To the same bowers again will stray 

__ From which at first they murmuring sever, 
Still floating back their blossoms to them, 

Still with the same sweet music ever, 
Returning yet once more to woo them ; 
Chere love, like bird, and brook, and blossom, 

Is young forever in each bosom !” 

Such is the description of the celestial re- 
gions, given by a friend of OseEG, a famous 
haunter of pleasant localities, who is sup 
to be at this moment enjoying all good things 
in the land of spirits. His friend returned to 


He consented 
with a grin, and, making a leap at the sky, fell 
down the mountain side, and some say was 
turned into an otter at the base. 

Others insist that he was an otter from the 
first, and these assert that Ojeeg’s friends, who 
were none others than the badger, the beaver, 
and the wolverine, all followed his example, 
and were foiled in succession, with the ex- 
ception of the wolverine. 
| Ojeeg, repeated his leaps against the sky till 
| it began to give way against the repeated at- 
| tempts of Ojeeg, assisted by the activity, hardi- 
hood, and perseverance of the wolverine. 

Ojeeg, by a great effort, in which he muster- 
ed all his strength, plunged fairly in at the 
last attempt. He found himself at once on a 
beautiful prairie, extending as far as the eye 
could reach, covered with flowers of a thou- 
sand different hues and fragrance. Here and 
there were clusters of tall shady trees, sepa- 
rated by innumerable streams of the purest 
water, which wound around their courses 
under the covling shades, and brightened the 

lain with countless beautiful lakes, whose 
nks and bosoms were covered with water- 
fowl, basking and sporting in the sun. The 
trees were alive with birds of different plum- 
age, warbling their sweet notes, and delighted 
with perpetual spring. Ojeeg beheld, too, very 
long lodyes, and the celestial inhabitants amus- 
ing themselves at a distance. Words cannot 
express the beauty and charms of the place. 
‘ow, as it happened, these lodges were at 
that hour empty of their inhabitants, but Ojeeg, 
seeing them lined with mocuks, or cages filled 
with birds and fowls of different plumage, 
thought of the little son whom he had left 











He, as well as | 


rushed down through the opening, and spread 
its genial influence through the atmosphere 
below. 

When the celestial inhabitants saw the birds 
let loose and the warm gales descending, they 
raised a shout like thunder, and ran for their 
lodges. But it was too late—Spring, Summer, 
and Autumn had gone, even perpetual Summer 
had almost gone ; but they separated it with a 
blow, and only a part descended ; yet the ends 
were so mangled that, whenever it prevails 
among the lower inhabitants, it is always 
sickly. 

Though Ojeeg heard the outery, he continued 
to break open the mocuks till the last mo- 
ment—so that when those who made the noise 
pressed nearer he had but an instant to fly to 
the opening. But already had the celestial 
inhabitants closed it against him, and now he 
fled along the plains of the heavens, taking a 
northerly direction, while they pursued him 
With their arrows. In this chase Ojeeg. by 
the aid of a medicine which the Jossakeed had 
given him, assumed the shape of “the Fisher,” 
—the animal after whom he was named,—and 
thus his body was invulnerable, except the 
space of an inch near the tip of his tail. At 
last one of the arrows hit this spot, and when 
he became faint with the loss of blood, he laid 
himself down towards the north of the place, 
and, stretching out his limbs, said: 

“J have fulfilled my promise to my son, 
though it has cost me my life; but I die satis- 
fied in the idea that | have done so much good, 
not only for him, but for my fellow-beings. 
Hereafter | will be a sign to the inhabitants 
below for ages to come, who will venerate my 
name for having procured the varying seasons. 
They will now have trom eight to ten months 
without snow.” . 

Ojeeg was found dead next morning. but 
they left him as they found him, with the arrow 
sticking in his tail, as it can be plainly seen at 
this time in the heavens. 

Such is the memorable story of Ojeeg, as 
we have abridged it trom the Algic Researches. 
‘There are other heavenly bodies which are not 
less intimately connected with the fortunes of 
i mankind, but this one instance will illustrate 
‘the character of Indian invention in this sphere 
of fancy. The Iroquois legends differ from 
‘those of the Algonquins in being less sportive 
and less fanciful, perhaps, if not less ingenious ; 
but they abound in the wildest images of ter- 
‘ror. ‘There is, too, a kind of Scandinavian 
simplicity and severity about them, as com- 
| pared with the lodge-lore of their more mer- 
curial neighbors, which reminds us of the land 
of Odin, even as the Algonquin mythology 
carries us among the genii haunts of the 
Arabian Nights. The rumored re-appearance 
of the Sea Serpent upon our coast this season 
may make one of their traditions apposite and 
acceptable here to all pious believers in the 
marvellous. Onyare, the Great Lake Ser- 
pent, has not been seen for centuries along the 
borders of our inland seas, but there was a 
time when, cooling one extremity in the tide 
waters of the Hudson, his forked tongue would 
vibrate amid the mist of Niagara. Some, 
however, deny these extravagant dimensions. 
But these still acknowledge his appalling size, 
and say that by coiling himself in various 
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positions near the forest paths he intercepted 
all communications between the towns. Nor 
was his huge bulk, encumbering the trails 
which led through the country of the Iroquois, 
the only inconvenience of his visitations to the 
land. The terrors he created by his appear- 
ance wherever he went, were dreadfully en- 
hanced by the poisonous breath he diffused 
everywhere. The people of the Six Nations 
of Iroquois were fast perishing from the earth 
when the Holder of the Heavens at last heard 
their prayers and interposed his power to 
shield them as well from Onyare as from other 
monsters which afflicted them in those days. 
The Lake Serpent, alarmed at last by ~ 
The Holder of the Heavens was doing to re- 
lieve his people, and when his brood had been 
destroyed by thunderbolts, fearing for himself, 
withdrew again to the waters, and plunged 
into depths where no power could reach him 
(Schoolcraft’s Notes on the Iroquois). He has 
since, as we all know, re-appeared occasionally 


off Nahant, and the insolence with which he | ' 


there sets the arts of our whalemen at defiance 
sufficiently approves his might in earlier days. 

This general view of our Indian mythology 
might be extended interminably, and perhaps 
we ought not to close it without a glance at 
the Weendigoes cr giant Anthropophagi, at 
Pauguk, the death-spirit or life-hunter, at Ho- 
rigo, the spectral Cyclopean hunter, and other 
worthies who keep our woods from being 
lonely. Konea-roneh too, the flying head of 
the Lroquois, and Otne-yarh-heh, that marvel- 
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divinity. A clear sky, a bright sun, a smooth 
path, and a successful hunt, as he feels they de- 
pend upon contingencies not in his power to 
control, he regards as the beunties of a benefi- 
cent Providence. In his happiest condition he 
has so much to suffer, so much to apprehend, 
that although his reliance on himself is great, he 
seems never to forget that he and all things 
about him are in the hand of a powerful and 
over-ruling spirit. Thus when he has discover- 
ed game, when he has fallen on the path of his 
enemy, or is thrown into any situation which 
would seem to call for immediate exertion, in- 
stead of hurrying precipitately forward as a 
white man would do in similar circumstances, 
he pauses to have a *‘ Medicine smoke,’ or to ad- 
dress his Manito. But his devotion is not a 
prescribed Jesson which he tasks his memory to 
retain, a constrained compliance with the cus- 
toms of his tribe, or an irksome task which he 
submits to perform for the good opinion of those 
about him. There are no witnesses save from the 
invisible world of his lonely act of forest worship, 
and his piety is the spontaneous, and, as we might 
mn the involuntary tribute of his feelings. The 
religious fast which public opinion compels the 
young warrior to keep when he first comes of 
age is indeed an exception to this rule; but 
though the young aspirant for the war path is 
known by his friends to have retired to the Me- 
dicine lodge where he is awaiting the blessed 
visions which are expected to attend his fasting 
and his prayers, none dream of intruding upon 
his lonely communion with the world of 
spirits.” 


This fast in the opinion of the same writer, 





lous race of stonish giants, whose colossal 
forms, if we believe the traditions of the Six | 
Nations, may still be seen on a fine day far | 
down beneath the waters of our New York | 
lakes—might also seem to require particular | 
notice here. ‘These stupendous monsters, | 
however, as also the fruitful subject of Indian | 
melamorphosis, the compiler of these notes | 
upon Indian mythology has already commemo- 
rated with sober faith in a work published ten | 
years ago, to which he would here refer the | 
curious reader (see Wild Scenes of the Forest 
and Prarie. See also Schoolcraft’s Notes on 
the Iroquois. Bartlett & Welford: N. Y. | 
1846). | 

Our more serious readers, however, will 
expect something on the subject of Indian 
worship; and here again—acknowledging our 
incapacity to sift the notions and discriminate | 
between the forms of devotion which have 
been more or less impinged upon Indian’ 
habits by the diverse and often contending | 
Missionary teachings of two hundred years— 
we must recur directly to the modern observer. 
for the more reliable testimony. 
lect aright, however, the views of La Hontan, 
writing five generations before the American 
author, are to the same general effect with 
those given by Dr. James in the following 
passayes :— 


** The belief of the Indians inthe existence of 
superior beings, particularly of the two great 
Manitos, which represent the good and evil 
principle, seems to be strong and steady. Their 
situation makes them a religious people, but 
their devotion is simple and unobtrusive, hav- 
ing no public form or ceremonial, and being 
marked by no more important religious rite in 
which the many may participate, than the 
Metaiwe or medicine dance, described by so 
many writers. Standing in a great measure 
alone, unentrenched and exposed as is the un- 
civilized man, he feels every moment his de- 
pendence upon an invisible power. The storm 
which prostrates his frail tent of flags—the hur- 
ricane which endangers his little canoe, and the 
malady which brings death into his family are 


If we recol- | 





to him the wrathful visitations of an offended 


and according to the testimony of others, is 
often maintained by the pious aspirant who is 
unfavored with any visitation either from this 
world or the other, until death closes the tor- 
ture he endures without complaining; and 
many a fragile youth thus perishing from 
inanition in this treble trial of his firmness, his 
faith, and his fancy, has passed away, less 
gracefully than Opee-chee ; that gentle and 
famished boy whom his Manito changed into 
a robin, as he sank exhausted when he had 
just half-covered his bosom with the red war 
p int—(Gilman’s “ Life on the Lakes, ’ 1837.) 

Let us now briefly recur to the principal 
points of Indian belief upon which we have 
endeavored to fix the attention and awaken the 
interest of our readers by this discursive in- 
quiry. The first of these seems to be the 
pre-existence and the never-ending existence 
of the soul through all time. The second is 
the dual existence of that soul ; or, rather, the 
co-existence of an etherial spirit and a vital 
spirit in the body during life, and the recupe- 
rative existence of the vital principle in the 
body subsequent to death. 

This last arrangement and condition must 
instantly suggest the Resurrection of the Dead 
asa pawn of the aboriginal theory of a fu- 
ture life. But we find no hint of such a belief 
in their traditions, which when they seem 
nearest to approach the truths of Revelation, 
always break off abruptly ; or perverted from | 
sublimity to grotesqueness, mock us with the | 
sense of having followed up a path that leads 
in fact nowhere. 

The next point is, that, while the Indian be- 
lieves most firmly in a future state, his para- | 
dise is still as material if not as sensual as | 
that of the Mahometan, and that in this sphere | 
of his belief the couplet of Pope sums up all 
the Scripture of the Indian. 


“ Who thinks admitted to an equal sky, 
His faithful dog will bear him company.” 





The Indian’s belief of the relations of this life 
being maintained in a-future state is vivid 
and tenacious to a degree of which mere‘ 
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reasoning am pe ays have little conception. 
The writer of this, years ago, attempted to 
illustrate this deeply seated conviction in its 
intensest form, in the metrical tale from which 
we have ventured a quotation or two in 
these papers. And extravagant as may 
seem the legend of an Indian “vigil” in 
the story of affection there related, we 
can recall an instance of a not dissimilar 
exhibition of “faith” in a case of maternal 
love, as once told us by an officer of the 
army stationed on the western frontier. In 
this case during an epidemic which carried 
off many of a tribe of Indians near the garri- 
son, a squaw utterly inconsolable for the loss 
of her infant, became instantly calm upon the 
death of a grown up son, who perished by the 
same malady a few days afterwards. “ The 
babe,” said she, “ was too young to take care 
of himself in the spirit land—but now that 
the Master of Life has called his elder brother 
there to hunt for him, why should I grieve.” 

In his mythology, however, we look in vain 
for the same simplicity of soul in the Indian. 
The Jehovah and the Belial of Judaism are 
indeed recognisable there. But around the 
footstool of the one crowd innumerable divi- 
nities who are acknowledged if not worship- 
ped ; and upholding the throne of the other are 
imps and wizzards and enchanters in endless 
numbers, and all the intermediate realm 
fairly teems with spirit life waiting upon hu- 
manity ; while inevery hollow oak and cavern- 
ed rock vibrate 


* The airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, aud desert wildernesses.” 


Now what are we to think of these compli- 

cated systems of pervading religious faith and 
gove but highly wrought superstitions ? 
jow far do they agree with the fanciful 
dreams of enthusiasts who expected to find 
the well connected trains of thought and 
clearly defined laws of ey gy belief 
among a rude people? How far do they 
agree with the bald opinions of obtuse mate- 
rialism, whose estimates of the Red man’s in- 
tellect are almost incompatible with the least 
perfect forms of human organization? Let 
us answer these questions put by one resident 
among the Indian tribes, in the language of ° 
another who was not less familiar with their 
peculiarities. There is a subtelty in some of 
their modes of thought and belief on life and 
the existence of spiritual and creature forms 
which would seem to have been eliminated 
from some intellectual crucible without the 
limits of their present sphere. Spirit-ridden 
the Indian undoubtedly is, while compassed in 
by the invisible agents of a mythology exceed- 
ing even that of Greece and Rome in the 
number, variety, and ubiquity of its objects. 
Spirit-ridden he undoubtedly is, but can we 
consent that the Indian’s vague, vast, and 
dreamy notions of the great author of exist- 
ence, and the mode of his manifestations to 
the human race, and the wide and interminable 
eo of superstitions and transcendental 
idolatry which he has reared on this basis, 
place him with all his theories and sympathies 
out of the pale of truth and civilization! 
(James and Schoolcraft. See particularly 
“ Oneota ” and “ Algic Researches.”) 

When one remembers the treasure, the zeal, 
the fervid investigation and neste | thought 
which our countrymen lavish upon the Asiatic 
world, he might make a rash reply as to the 
case of these fading Occidentals. But how 
would the Orientals make answer? ‘The 
Hebrew of old would instantly revert to the 
Red man’s conception of the great Ruler of the 
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universe, the one eternal God—and whisper | They all inquired what ill was thine ; Priapus 
“No! There is at least one solemn and! came the last, 
awful link of sympathetic belief between those And said “ Poor Daphnis, why art thou thus 
| i mi!” | wasting ? while the maid, 

strange people mine own! a | 

The ancient Greek, ever on the alert to) ~ ©? M@"y * suegee mountain top, o’er many a 
open his dainty soul to that which is spiritual- | Has y tony ha pom: A another man,* and left thee 
ly fair and beautiful, would turn from his con- | demtate. ? 
secrated grots, his wooaiand fanes, his nere- Ah, truly thou art sick of love, and 
ids, and his hamydriads, and sweeping his lyre | thy fate !” 
again beneath our spirit-haunted forests, But nothing said the swain to them; his bitter 
would say, “Ah, no! Poetry is ever the) love for aye 
sister spirit of civilization, and the poetry of, He brooded o’er and cherished it, unto his dying 
all time sympathizes with the dream of na-| | “ay. ; 
ture’s children, when it would put a tongue _— the lay Bucolical, dear muses mine, 
into the voiceless throat of matter and make | Bon, shee oe 
all nature around us the conscious witness of And Venus sweetly laughing came to triumph 


P. o’er her foe. 
our deeds. . | (A pleasant smile was on her lips; a heavy heart 
The modern German Pantheist, the trans- | below). 


cendentalist, the Swedenborgian, must each i“ And did’st thou, Daphnis, boast o’er love to 

and all of them answer “No!” There are | gain the victory ? 

articulations in the skeleton metaphysics of And hath not love, a grievous love, been victor 

each which joint on to the wild and wondrous | over thee ?” : 

belief of the Red man, and bring him witha | ~~ ae Bucolical, dear muses mine, 

; iwilh ; egin . 

“ieee atin wan of the | “ O Venus, hard and cruel one !” made answer 
ree’ Daphnis then, 

general Christian church? Is he prepared to | 


; “O Venus very blamable! O Venus curst of 
denounce his red brother from the same | men ! . 


Almighty Parent as a blind and infatuated | and dost thou think already, that my sun for age 
heathen, sitting in idolatry as well as dark- | hath set? 

ness? Or will he rather when he ponders Daphnis shall e’en in Hades feel the pangs of 
over the strange conflicting light of true re- Eros yet.” 
ligion which now shoots with so strong a_ Begin the lay Bucolical, dear muses mine, 


very hard 


**Let brambles, yes, let sharpest thorns bear 
violets to-day, 

Let bushes of the juniper sprout with narcissus 
fine. 
Let everything be interchanged, and pears grow 
on the pine ; 
Since Daphnis dieth. 
staghounds tear, 

And mountain owls for singing with nightingales 
compare.” 

Leave off the lay Bucolical, go muses, leave 
the lay. 

So much he said, and nothing more. 
for aye was done. 

Him Venus would have lifted up, but ah his 
thread was spun ; 

And Daphnis to the river went. 
bore, 

The man whom every muse did love, nor any 
nymph abhor. 


Now indeed let stags the 


His song 


Away the eddy 


Caru. Benson. 





Philological Researches. om 


MAINE YANKEEISMS, 


In no part of the country will the primitive, 
terse, and expressive language of Shakspeare, 
Milton, and the translators of the Bible, be 
found so distinctly preserved as in the State of 
Maine. Her severe climate, and thin soil pre- 
sent few attractions to the immigrant, and hence 
her population is nearly free from foreign ad- 





beam, and now flickers with such perverted ray “ begin ! nei wa ati , 
upon the Indian’s path—will he not rather | py tah Besse where they say the cowherd | 
pause oe he arraigns,——and turning meekly | Go to Anchises! there are oaks; here only reeds 
to the written page of Revelation, clasp more | to ee; : | 
se, — hed to his bosom the priceless | 4 nq pleasant is the swarming hum of many a 
ord of God . honey bee.” 
Will he not—when remembering how near-| Begin the lay Bucolical, dear muses mine, 
ly the dreaming metaphysics of these untutor- | ak ea 
ed children of nature may be assimilated in | “ Adonis too is in his prime, for well he tends 
their results, to the labored inquiries of civili- | his ewes, 
zation’s most gifted minds, will he not bow —_— i trembling antelopes, and savage | 
with increased awe before the text, “Who »-gerd arene : 
can by seeking find out God ?” Will he not; Begin the lay Bucolical, dear muses mine, 





‘ begin ! 
kneel in thankfulness that God through the! «yet once again approaching him, say thus to 
deathless Gospel has sought out him. Diomed, ’ 





age on | © The cowherd Daphnis yields to me; come thou 
ght i ad!” 
THE LAMENT FOR DAPUHNIS. | _ and fight instead 


From the first Idyll of Theocritus. | 





begin ! 
** Wolves, jackals, cavern-loving bears, ye moun- 


Becin the lay Bucolical, dear muses mine, tain-dwelling brood, 


again! 


Thyrsis am 1 from J8tna, and this is Thyrsis’ | Farewell ! Herd Daphnis never more shall meet 


strain you in the wood, 


Where were ye, nymphs, where were ye when | Nor eek ga er The groves, 
Daphnis pined away? 2 } 
In Peneus’ lovely vallies, or in Pindus’ vales And tte mania in) Spm hey deteetand 
that day ? | ris downward s : 
For sure by great Anapus’ wave ye were not beste { 
then, | deem, > ey . ’ e 
Nor £tna’s lofty summit, nor Acis’ holy stream. | vs gan hr ge TUR, MprR Garey vange 
gh 2! lay Bucolical, dear muses mine, Or traversing great Menalus, come thou to 


: : at! lia cies Sicily ! 
pr ced re potty bowled ; him did the) |. leave the tomb of Helice, the fun’ral pillar 


‘ ? high, 
” — an Ay ee from She glade, lamented Of Lgunneiden, though loved by dwellers in the 


. . . | 8s « 
oe tay eet, See manse wile, _ Leave off the lay Bucolical, go muses, leave the 


And ; day! pS 
pen cheapie Spee Bee Hot, cee ey |“ Come royal Pan, and take from me this pipe so 


f : , sweet to play. 4 ; 
And pone Sy ag and heifers too, bewailed their | (Its stops are of the closest wax, its mout! is 


i : : wreathed well). 
ag ad ee Om, Geeas we For now indeed this love of mine is dragging me 


O Arethuse, 


M8 bed 1 
dary yeh = ne came, and said | 7 ave off the lay Bucolical, go muses, leave the 
With whom art thou so much in love? For lay! 





* Our translation here is founded on an emendation of 
C. Wordsworth, 4 dé é «apa for the old reading 4 dé re 
x6pa confirmed by the parallel passage in Virgil. 

“ Galle quid insanis ? ait, tua cura Lycoris 

Perque nives alium perque horrida castra secuta est.” 


whom, my friend, dost pine ?” | 
Begin the ay Bucolical, dear muses mine, 
in! 
And cowherds came, and shepherds came, and 
goatherds crowded fast ; 


|something odd, if not uncultivated. 


Begin the lay Bucolical, dear muses mine, | 


Begin the lay Bucolical, dear muses mine, | 


mixture. For a long number of years, like- 
wise, she was held as an appendage to the 
State of Massachusetts, which aided not a 
little in giving her an isolated and provincial 
character, little favorable to change or progress. 
In this way her inhabitants, though not a whit 
behind those of other states in enterprise and 
intelligence, have preserved a dialect peculiar 
to themselves, and which strikes a stranger as 
It has 
received various names, such as Yankee style, 
Major Downing style, &c., but is, in fact, 
the finest, truest, and most apposite mode 
of language which a strong, direct utterance 
could require; the language in which Shak- 
_speare found freedom and space for his great 
‘imaginings, and which, fie learned translators 
of our Scriptures have made the utterance of 
prayer and praise throughout Anglo Saxon 
christendom. 

The ridicule of those ignorant of this fact 
has done much to banish many words from the 
‘lips of the polite, which might justly be re- 
trieved ; and even among the common people, 
the quaint and often most beautiful old modes 
_of expression are fast falling into disuse. They 
are getting ridiculed out of their mother 
tongue. ‘l'hey are laying aside a portion of 
their honor, becoming “ shorn of their beams ;” 
losing the links which bound them to our 
princes in literature, and to that pure, and 

most remarkable class of men, ridiculed as 
Puritans, who wrought out the Commonwealth 
of England, and gave to that nation a tangible 
and tenacious hold upon human rights. 

_ This is much to be regretted, but no help 
‘remains for it, unless we can teach our people 
to elaborate their own opinions, instead of re- 
ceiving them second-hand, from second-rate 
thinkers abroad. We were once struck by 
overhearing a housewife say to the “small 
servant,” 

“ Now, Jane, dont dally, but do up the chores 
and then play.” 

She blushed exceedingly at our expressions 
of delight, as if we had caught her napping, 
but when we assured her that our delight was 
genuine, when we turned to Shaksjeire and 
showed her how he wrote not only of kings 
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and queens, but spoke of her that does the 
“meanest chores;” and showed how he made 
the brave John Talbot implore the messenger 
to “dally not,” she promised to still preserve 
the obnoxious words in her vocabulary. 

Nor glossary nor commentary is needed for 
the understanding of the great dramatist there, 
for those who understand it all are but reading 
household words, where the sense must per- 
force be entirely obvious. The school-boy 
who overleaps a long word, has “ skipped ” it, 
as Arviragus at the sight of the dead Imogen 
would rather, 


“ Have skipped from sixteen years of age to sixty.” 


The appetite is “cloyed” as Bolingbroke 
interrogates. 


“ Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast?” 


They have a “ conceit” of what will follow 
in the same way as the queen of Richard 
says, 


* conceit is still deriving 
From some fear-fitten grief.” 


As for the merry knight, one would think 
that Falstaff had made a pilgrimage there, 
and left a bequest of odd phrases, “too dark 
to see your hand before you,” “as merry as 
crickets,” and “ plenty as blackberries ” are in 
proof, 

Excellent, conscientious people, they never 
swear, but “a plague uponit ” is the harmless 
malediction as from the lips of the irritated 
Hotspur. The women never swear “a good 
mouth filling oath” as he bade the gentle 
Kate, in proof she was a lady, but mince “ as 
true as I live,” “as sure as day,” after the 
manner of the wife of Percy. 

Your pardon reader, but “spue” and 
- Y ke” are the expressive words yet in vogue, 
which Carlyle has tried to re-introduce into lite- 
rature, but which, perhaps, are quite too sig- 
nificant, although the scripture phrase, “1 will 
spue thee out of my mouth,” and the “ infant 
muling and puking in its nurse’s arms” of 
Shakspeare might be cited in justification. 

So too the word “sick” is used in its ori- 
ginal sense, the flimsy word “ill” never hav- 
ing made its way where people talk as Shak- 
speare did, and say with Imogen, 


“IL should be sick, 
But that my resolution holds me.” 


And again : 


“Tam very sick, 
So sick I am not—yet | am not well.” 

A graceless youth they call a “ runagate” 
as Colin did; a pretext is a “fetch” as with 
poor Lear; to go is to “ budge” as with the 
“dainty Ariel.” They tell of a “ pack” of 
lies, a * pack ” of nonsense, as did Proteus of 
a “ pack of sorrows.” “Admire” is used in its 
primitive sense, to wonder at, be astonished. 

“T perceive these lords 
At this rencontre do so much admire 
That they devour their reason.” 

So too, their infants are unadulterated, they 
do not “ nurse,” but “ suck,”* as did those of 
the hardy lady Mackbeth. 


“T have given suck, and know 
How tender ‘tis to love the babe that milks me,” 


a speech as touching as it is beautiful. The 
babies: are “tetchy ” too, as was the impas- 





* Lamb and Wordsworth have both adhered to this 
word, mach to the horror of Fatwom, the remarkable 
sonnet of the former, the “ Gipsy Mother,” was rejected 
by the publishers of an annual for which it was written, 
as unfit for “ ears polite,” alas! ! 





sioned Juliet, and as the tristful mother of 
Richard declares of him, 


“Tetchy and wayward was thy infancie.” 


A report or rumor is still called a “ bruit,” 
after the manner of the faith-bereaved Timon. 


“T am notone 
That rejoices in the common wreck 
As common bruit doth put it,”— 


and the word is used in the same style by the 
evangelist John. 
To be ready of speech is to have a “ glib 
tongue.” 
* All do follow fanning there 


As well of glib and slippery creatures as 
Of grave and severe quality.” 


Witticisms are “ quillets,” to find fault is to 
“ carp,” a bustle or vexation is a “ pother,” as 
in Coriolanus. To weep bitterly is to “ take 
on,” ruffle or frill is a “ wimple,” &c. 

Innumerable examples further might be 
cited in proof of our position, that what have 
been ridiculed as Yankeeisms are Shaksperian- 
isms, Miltonisms! The word “ ere ” is still 
used there in the sense of Milton, “ ugly” being 
always applied to moral not physical qualities. 


‘*It is for homely features to keep home, 
They had their name thence.”’ 


The legitimate word “ guess,” so interdicted 
as a Yankeeism, is constautly used by the 
best writers from Chaucer to Byron. We 
trust the subject of provincialisms will be 
treated with more respect in times to come, 
most especially when, as in the present age, 
it may be fuirly cited as proof of blood. 





PHoreign Correspondence. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE IN TEN WEEKS. 


Brief daily notes of a business man, on the way 
to and from Naples, with his wife, in 1847. 


NO. III.—FOUR DAYS, 


Pompeii — Environs of Naples — Museum 
Bourbonico—Ohurches, ete.— Vesuvius. 


March 13th, 20th day.—Quiet, mild, and 
lovely morning; saw the sun rise brilliantly 
over Vesuvius; engaged clever valet and 
fiacre. Called on Mr. Hammett, American 
Consul; no tickets given at present for 
the royal palaces or the secret musum. 
Called on Signor Lacaya: then en route for 
Pomrren and Hercutaneum! Our fiacre 
being as cheap as the railway and decidedly 
more appropriate for such avisit. Passed along 
the “port,” the fisherman’s quai, the square 
where Masaniello commenced his revolt: road 
winds along the bay (Vesuvius always in view 
on the left), lined with villages and macaroni 
(the latter suspended in quantities for drying), 
villas with gardens of grapes and oranges stretch- 
ing down to the bay, or towards the mountain 
and visible through the open-worked gate : first 
village Portici, where a royal palace is built 
over and on both sides of the road, and splendid 
gardens and orange trees loaded with fruit may 
be seen through the court yards : then Torre del 
Greco, St. Giovanni, Resina and dell’ Annunci- 
ata and reach the * strada Pompeii” and the 
gate of the “ city of the dead,” but no Pompeii 
is visible—a mound of excavated earth is the 
only outward sign of its whereabouts. Pass the 
first gate which appears to lead only into a vine- 
yard, for we are bound first to a little inn on the 
road near the other gate, where we propose to 
revive our classical enthusiasm by a good break- 
fast, for even Pompeii may be tedious on an 
empty stomach, and our ride, with the fine 








bracing air has given us an appetite. The host 


has gone out “ gunning,” and we pause for en. 
trance, but he comes at last,—a jolly fellow 
enough,—bustles about and soon produces a very 
comfortable dejeuner, enlivened by music of a 
band of three, who give us some very pretty 
airs, but wont sing Masaniello music, for that is 
ruhibited! And now for Pompeii! Gateway 

umble and unpromising ; old cicerone lives just 
inside : takes us first into a small theatre; and a 
strange sensation it is, in first viewing this ex- 
cavated city—one-third of it now open to day- 
light; streets with the original pavements of 
large, irregular stones or lava, with side walks , 
the carriage path about ten feet wide, and show- 
ing the marks worn in them by the wheels 2000 
years ago! Path through a vineyard (over the 
part yet unexcavated), to the Amphitheatre, ith 
mile from the excavations, and built just with- 
in the city walls; its size is immense, having 
seats for 30,000 people; corridors, passages to 
the seats, den for the wild beasts, another for 
the victims, &c., &e.; the building almost en- 
tire and the materials sound. Returned to the 
city; visited the *“* House of the Faun,” the 
**house of Sallust ;’ numerous private houses 
with gardens, baths, &c., but all on a compact 
and even miniature scale, making the most of 
every inch of room; the floors in mosaic, and 
walls painted in fresco: most of the decorations 
and all the movable articles have been removed 
to Naples, but a few specimens of the mosaics 
and frescos remain as they were excavated, fresh 
and bright! Walked on through street after 
street, turning the corners and walking on the 
trottoirs as did the Pompeians on their * last 
day :” to the Forum, the temple of Jupiter, the 
temples of Isis, of Venus; the Tribunal and 
prison—all distinctly defined by the shattered 
columns left standing as they were found : street 
of shops, with the money-worn counters, &c. ; 
wine merchants, ete. Three or four guides turn 
up for different portions of the “spoil,” but our 
valet resists, and we keep our old patriarch 
to the end ; leave by the “Street of Tombs” 
outside of the old city; visit the house of Dio- 
med, the first discovered, and the largest private 
house yet found in Pompeii—its cellars very 
extensive, and still contain some of the jars 
once filled with wine, but now full of lava and 
ashes (vide Last Days of Pompeii): and here 
finished a half a day among the ruins of Pom- 
peii! and what spot on earth more interesting’ 
Jumped into fiacre; **stop at Herculaneum :” * Si 
Signor ;” go back towards Naples; enter Portic: 
again, and stop in the principal street: coach- 
man rings a bell at a fittle gate; we descend, 
and over the gate is the word Ercotano! A 
man opens the gate, receives us as a matter of 
course, lights some candles at his cottage, gives 
us one apiece, and bids us follow. We descend 
a flight of stairs under ground and dark as 
Egypt, and come, at length, to the remains of a 
large theatre—not in the open air or standing 
by itself, but seen by scraps only, imbedded in 
solid lava, nearly as hard as the original stone 
of the building: all that is clearly defined is 
the width of the stage, orchestra, and pit, and 
some of the seats of the amphitheatre, showing 
it to be larger than San Carlo at Naples, and 
consequently larger than any theatre in Europe 
at present. On each side of the stage, in front, 
are pedestals, on which were found equestrian 
statues in bronze, now in the museum at Na- 

les. The impression of a mask is to be seen 
m one of the walls, of lava, showing that it 
must have entered in a liquid state. Every 
window and crevice completely filled with the 
burning liquid lava. No more excavations 
shown at Herculaneum, and we ascend into 
daylight and find the ‘* busy hum of life ” still 
active in the street immediately over the buried 
scene of pleasure which suddenly met this 
dreadful doom 2000 years ago. On towards 
oe tee stopped at the palace at Porrici: 
** No admission without tickets from the Cham- 
berlain,” but our valet is not unsophisticated, 
and his promise to the royal custode of an extra 
carline or two, produces an open sesame. Pa- 
laces are much alice ail over the world, but this 
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is somewhat peculiar—built for warm weather, 
and only occupied two months in summer—the 
floors of stone and brick, waxed in red and 
vellow, and without carpets,—looking ‘nice 
‘and cool :”’—handsome apartments ; portraits of 
Murat, Joseph Bonaparte, and Napoleon ; fine 
mosaic table, radiating from the centre, brought 
from Pompeii; a superb modern porcelain 
table, with exquisite vignette views of Naples, 
and in Pompeii. Beautiful gardens and terrace 
extending to the bay; another carline smooths 
the way to the terrace, from which we see a 
fine military parade in the gardens with an ex- 
tensive band of music: the regiment marches 
out towards Naples just as we start, so we have — 
their escort before and behind all the way, and 
enter Naples in regal style, reaching the hotel 
at 7 p.m., after a day of intense interest. 

March 14th, 2ist day.—Took fiacre for ex- 
cursion to lake Agnano; passed along the Cur- 
asa, a beautiful promenade on the margin of the | 
bay, having on the other side the chief fashion- 
able street of Naples; at the exit from the city 
yassed through the Grorro of PausiLuipo, an 
ancient tunnel about 4 mile long and nearly 
100 feet high, cut through a solid hill of rock, | 
on the west side of Naples: a curious and 
wonderful work: old ‘* hermit” lives just in- 
side and levies contributions from strangers: | 
the lake of Agnano about two miles in circuit, 
royal proverty and full of fish and mineral pro- | 
perties: the King has a “ hunting box” near 
by. Grorvro del Cane near the lake; strong 
and poisonous mineral vapor im it, rises about 
eight inches from the ground, and can be taken 
up in one’s hand: saw a dog placed in it one 
minute, and taken out in apparent convulsions; 
would have died in half a minute more, but 
soon recovered in the open air and as well as 
ever: paid four carlines for the dog’s services | 
and two for his master’s; then explored some | 
sulphur caves of extraordinary heat and power 
—the rocks so hot that you cannot bear your 
hand on them—sulphur baths, some of them the | 
same used by ancient Romans, who had villas’ 
in this vicinity,—ruins of an ancient villa near 
the caves. Returned to Naples by another road, 
through a valley and over the hill of Pausiliipo, | 
which we had passed under before: a magnifi- | 
cent view on the Naples side of the hill, ex- 
tending far down the bay, to the islands, over 
the city, to Vesuvius, and the villages at its 
base, and to the eastern shores of the bay, where 
ure Castel-a-Mare, Sorrento, &c The road 
along the hill lined with villas, vineyards, and 
gardens, a delightful situation; returned to the > 
city, visited two or three churches, and then to 
hotel: paid coachman three carlines (24 cents) 
per hour, instead of five carlines which the 
rogue asked: Evening; curious scene from our 
windows,—the procession of the Host, attended 
by torches, banners, and a squadron of ragged 
boys, to the house of a sick person near by. 

March 15th, 22d day.—Visited the great, 
Museum (BoursBonico), an immense building 
in a quadrangle: in the centre are the collossal | 
equestrian statues from the theatre at Hercula- | 


tance from all other worshippers; colossal 
statues, of white marble, of St. Paul, St. Mark, 


and the early fathers, in the interior of the | 
Sawa funeral on expensive scale, in| 
Church of St. Ferdinand, near the palace, the | 


church. 


church being darkened and completely hung 
with black. Chapel of St. Maria della Pieta 
di Sangro, old and dilapidated, but containing 
three extraordinary and beautiful statues in 
marble, viz., a dead Christ, and allegorical 
figures of “ Modesty ” and of “ Fortitude,” the 
latter enveloped in a marble net work of wonder- 
ful workmanship. The drapery of ** Modesty” 
curiously transparent, and displaying the figure 
most admirably. Found the Hotel des Princes 
people had played me a shabby trick ;—assured 
me solemnly that they had taken our places for 


| Rome the day we arrived, and now we find they 


had done no such thing, and there are no places ; 
cut them and went to the Hotel WV. York. 
March \6th, 23d day —Church of St. Gesu 


Nuovo; large and magnificent, but too much | 


loaded with ornament: the arches on each side 
the grand altar have a fine effect: saw the sa- 
crament administered to a promiscuous compa- 
ny, a handsomely dressed lady kneeling by the 
side of a beggar in rags: Catholic religion de- 
mocratic in some particulars. 
and grand, and recently restored, with vignette 
paintings in the high arches: sacrament again, 
and numerous visitors to the confessionals ; the 
confessor and the penitent both visible to every- 
body, and not concealed as I had supposed. 


Made purchases of some lava ornaments, &c., | 


at Chiaja, and at 12 set off for Vesuvius, in 


company with our friends Doctors R. and W., | 


who had picked us up again at the Museum: 
carriage to Resina: there stopped at a nest of 
guides and took a supply in tow, with horses: 
rode along rough lanes with a gradual ascent 
for three or four miles, and in two hours reached 
the ** Hermitage,” a bit of a hut, and passed the 


Observatory, where (says our guide), the King | 
Overtook a | 
party of ladies and young misses ascending | 


comes when he loses his appetite. 


Vesuvius in very gay silks and satins, fit for a 


botanical (éte; they soon give it up in despair, | 
and return after a half a day’s toilsome journey | 


for nothing. 
comes still rougher, and leads over vast fields 


of lava in masses, the travelling being anything | 


but smooth, and giving us an hour’s more work 
to the base of the steep asceni—the mountain 
* proper.” There found a squadron of some 
30 guides ready to earn ducats by carrying up 
the ladies, and pulling up the men. Negotia- 
tions between them and our va/et rather amus- 
ing; our valet a man of few words—shrewd 
and cool, and more like a Yankee than an Ita- 
lian—indeed his name is Joseph Lewis, and he 


has the appearance of being across of the two | 


races, though an Italian by birth. The moun- 


taineers demand 3 dollars for an 8-manned chair 


for madame; Lewis offers $14 ; refused :—we 
proceed towards the mountain: they follow, all 
talking at once, like so many savages: we com- 
mence the ascent: chairmen propose $2,50: 


Cathedral ; lofty | 


From the Hermitage the path be- | 


heum: ground floor contains ancient sculpture, | Lewis shakes his head: we get up about one- 
many pieces of great beauty and value, and fourth of the ascent, which is almost perpendi- 
wonderfully well preserved, such as the Venus cular, and becomes rather fearful: Lewis tele- 
—the rival of the Medicean, and a beautiful | graphs the men below, and they telegraph back 


work : a colossal Hercules; Bacchus and Faun ; 
statues of Julius and Augustus Cesar; an im- 
mense vase from Pompeii, &c : gallery of pic- 
tures, but nothing very remarkable: gallery of 
bronzes, very celebrated; among others a 
drunken Faun: gallery of Etruscan Vases, and 
of ornaments, household utensils, mosaics, | 
rings, bracelets, &c , from Pompeii, showing | 
that Pompeiian jewellers had taste and skill not | 
much behind the moderns. Library ; principal 
room of vast size, with a fine echo in it; large 
collection ;—saw a very curious early MSS. 
Bible, &. Church of St. Francisco di Paulo ; 
circular, like dome of U. S. Capitol ; interior 
richly ornamented with marbles, and has a 
Splendid Grecian portico of white Carrara 
marble ;—the King’s pew or “ private box” in 
the gallery, at aristocratic, or rather regal dis- 








again, both with their fingers: I advise Lewis 
to close the bargain, for C. can go no further, 
and would be sadly disappointed if turned back : 
Lewis inexorable as a stoic—* leave it to me :” 
climb a few steps further; Lewis tells C. she 
must go down again with one of our horse- 
guides ; so down she goes pell-mell through the 
sand and ashes, takes the arm of the guide and 
walks back towards the Hermitage, to the 
astonishment of the Doctors above and the chair- 
men below ; Lewis holds up two fingers ; chair- 
men do ditto, with a supplementary sign ; Lewis 
translates that the bargain is closed at $2, and a 
buono-mano : he shouts to the guide who is 
with C., and they are soon surrounded with the 
chattering chairmen, and she is mounted in the 
chair on the shoulders of eight of them with 
four to relieve, and up they come puffing after 


us at a fearful rate: another one hands me a 
rope tied to his waist, to help me along; that 
means three or four carlines and don’t help 
much either, so his services are soon declined. 
Ascent awfully steep—but a half hour’s reso- 
lute exertion brings us to the summit—or rather 
to the lower or outside crater, for there is still 
another steep conical ascent to the present burn- 
ing crater, now so actively puffing out fire and 
smoke through the crevices in the sides that 
mortal man can dare no further. Here we are, 
though, in a vast field of lava and black cinders, 
desolate and sublime enough to be the portal of 
Pandemonium. Another scene with the guides ; 
Lewis pays them, *‘ as per agreement,” precise 
as a Wall-street broker; and further demands, 
of, or before him, they know to be useless; but 
_the way they ‘“‘ edge round” Madame, and slily 
coax her for a little more buono-mano, is very 
droll. Off they are at last, eager for the next 
ascenders, Seat ourselves on the lava and dis- 
cuss some very black bread and some Vesuvius- 
boiled eggs, supplied by an old man of the 
mountain at 500 per cent advance, in spite of 
the metropolitan soldier posted here by govern- 
| ment to protect travellers from banditti! Then 
climbed over the cinders,—treading now and 
then right over live coals,—to the stream of 
burning, liquid lava, running down like a rivu- 
let, red hot from the crater—an eternal, fearful, 
stream of liquid fire! Guides drop some Ame- 
rican coins into it and bring them to us well set 
|in the hard lava, certificates of our having 
reached the top of Vesuvius: safe investment 
of specie. Descent of the cone soon accom- 
plished, as we come down pell-mell, nearly 
knee deep in the sand: left the top at 5 p.m., 
tovk horses again and reached Portict by moon- 
light, at S$, and Naples at 9 1-2 p.m., all sound 
in wind and limb. 





Home Correspondence. 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary World. 

Permit me to inquire through your valuable 
periodical, who stands between the author and 
| the public? Is there any one besides the pub- 
lisher? Is there any literary Nestor who re- 
views manuscripts, and to whom the acceptance 
or rejection of books is intrusted ? If there is, 
| he is known to the publishers and nof to the 

author, The latter must, therefore, offer his 
| book to the publishers. They, | suppose, may 
| pursue any course deemed most prudent in as- 
| certaining whether it will be their interest or 
| loss to buy, or act as agents. 
| The publisher is not the “ patron,” he does 
{not endorse the books he may publish. If I 
were in search of a patron I would prefer Eng- 
land to this country. 

Ought a publisher to refuse to eramine a new 
work? This depends upon the character of the 
work, and that of the publisher. If he restricts 
himself to one kind of books, and the work 
offered does not belong to his catalogue, he re- 
| fuses to look at it. He may also apprehend from 
| the source that it is some catchpenny, or trifling 
| effort; or he may have as much literary matter 
on hand as he wishes to superintend. 

] have written a work (a small one) which pro- 
fesses to establish the science of history. Owing 
to my ignorance of the character of different 
houses, | an at a loss in offering it. 

Novus AvucrTor. 

We fear we can hardly reply to the above 
to the full satisfaction of the writer. His in- 
quiry covers very wide ground. In those Eu- 
ropean publishing houses which deal only 
with copyright works, we believe a corps of 
“ Readers” is considered as essential a part of 
the establishment as the printers, the clerks, or 
the pressmen. But in this country,—where 
the getter-up of books is rather a merchant, 
who deals in articles already known to the 
trade, and for which there is a specific de- 





mand, than a Publisher, who embarks in un- 
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tried literary enterprises, and therefore has 
need of the Piovmas of men of letters—we 
should not think that the number of original 
works issued in the course of the year by any 
house on this side of the water, would warrant 
them in keeping a salaried person properly 
qualified to examine MSS., for this purpose 
exclusively. 

The examination of unprinted copyright 
books, then, must be only incidental to the other 
duties of any reader who may be employed by 
our more flourishing firms ; and the duty of 
such reader is probably limited to the simple 
matter of the demand in our book market for 
the European work which is submitted to him 
for re-publication, which he is to answer as he 
would any other question of business upon 
which he is called to give an opinion. This re- 
lation to the house which employs him, will thus 
naturally govern him in passing his opinion upon 
the occasional MSS. which are submitted to his 
inspection. He is not there to judge about 
introducing a new poet, or philosopher, or 
literary or scientific system to the world. His 
province is simply as a business man to de- 


cide upon the business eligibility of adopting | 


the work upon whose marketable merits he is 
called to give an opinion. Novus Auctor’s 
MS. work may have given such a “ reader” 
the highest opinion of his literary abilities, yet 
if the reader thinks that his work will not be 
generally appreciated, in other words, will not 


sell, his duty to the book merchant who em-| 


ploys him is to advise him “ not to deal in 
the article ;’ nor has“ Novus Auctor,” or any 
other author, a right to go behind this decision, 
either with the book merchant or his reader. 
With a house dealing primarily and avow- 
edly in copyright works, bad we any such 
house, the case might be different. For a 
Pustisuer, in the highest meaning of the 


phrase, is something more than either a mer- | 


chant or a manufacturer. Every new book 
which he publishes is necessarily wn en/erprise 
--an experiment. (/is office is not to feed a 
market, but to call into being new staples of 
commerce, and that in the very highest range 
of commerce. And if he has occasion to re- 
ject a MS. work, such rejection may be con- 
sidered a fair test of its literary value in one 
quarter at least : for if the work has literary 
value it is alike the vocation and the ambition 
of the true Publisher to incur the risk and ex- 
pense of making it known, and bringing over 
the public to his own judgment. We have as 
yet no such class of men in this country, but 
among the members of the book trade there is 
plenty of fine material for it ; and we are con- 
vinced that with the passage of an interna- 
tional copyright law there will grow up among 
us a Class of Publishers such as Europe has 
never yet seen. We have the greatest book 
market that the world has known; and let the 
intelligence, the enterprise, and daring which 
our countrymen show in other branches of 
commerce—other fields of enterprise—be ade- 
quately brought to bear in this, (as it only can 
be brought to bear by making copyright as 
stable and as enduring as any other property), 
and the American Publisher will soon become 
noted for uniting business and mental qualities 
in the same character which will be found in 
no other class of men ; while his copyrights 
will be to him in another era what his rent- 
roll is to the landlord of our day. 





BURN’'S TEST OF GOODNESS, 


** But deep this proof impressed upon my mind 
Through all his works abroad, 
The heart benevolent and kind 
The most resembles God.” 


SEVENTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH AS- 
SOCIATION a8  tieaatramen reall OF 


Pror. Nutuson read a paper “ On the Elevation 
and Depression of the Surface of Scandinavia.” 
The subsidence of the extreme southern part of 
Sweden in comparatively recent times is indica- 
ted by the occurrence of peat-bogs in Scania, 
from 14 to 20 feet below the level of the Baltic, 
yet containing human skeletons and weapons, 
associated with the bones of the urochs and 
other existing animals. Further north, instead 
of the land subsiding, it has long been rising 
higher from the sea; raised beaches, and ter- 
races of gravel containing sea-shells and human 
skulls, of Celtic races, have been for some time 
well known. 

Mr. Puiturps considered these evidences of 
the gradual elevation of one portion of Sweden, 
attended with the equally gradual subsidence of 
another, as amongst the most valuable aids to 
the interpretation of ancient phenomena; _ for 
although there was no evidence that our own 
coast was now undergoing similar changes, yet 
the cause was not extinct in nature, which had 
produced such changes here, in more ancient 
times. Prof. Sedgwick adverted to the well- 
known fact of the organic remains of marine 
animals being found in situations far removed 
from the sea, and at great elevations, ‘* even to 
| the bristling crests of the Alps and Andes ;” 
| these facts were admitted in proof of the eleva- 
| tion of the land—not of the subsidence of the 
'sea The instructive phenomena still witnessed 
in Sweden were not, however, to be taken as a 
| measure of the forces employed by nature in all 
| parts of the world and in all time ; such gradual 
| movements might continue for a long period pro- 
| ducing a dome-shaped elevation of a portion of 
| the earth’s crust, but whenever the expansive 
force below overcame the tension of the up- 
| heaved strata, a succession of catastrophes might 
| follow, totally unlike the slow changes which 
preceded ; the broken strata might be contorted, 
,or displaced hundreds of fathoms, and move- 
ments produced in the ocean itself, effecting 
greater changes on the coasts than a million 
| years of gradual erosion. 
| Mr. Earue exhibited a large bone of the Plio- 
| saurus, and other fossils from the Kimmeridge 
clay near Oxford, and the Dean of Westminster 
| a brick from Babylon, stamped with the maker’s 
| name, or perhaps the royal mark, and the foot- 
print of a dog on one side, and on the other a 
| coating of bitumen with the impression of the 
| reeds used to stiffen the cement. 
| H E. Srrickxianp, Esq., ** On the history of 
‘the Dodo and other Allied Species of Birds.” 

He showed from historical data that each of the 
| three islands of the Indo-African Ocean—Mau- 
| ritius, Rodriguez, and Bourbon—was originally 
inhabited by peculiar species of brevipennate 
birds, all of which were speedily destroyed by 
the early colonists. Mauritius was the birth- 
place of the Dodo: the first notice of which was 
not, as erroneously stated, by Vasco de Gama 
(who never visited Mauritius), but by Van Neck, 
a Dutchman, in 1598. Several successive voy- 
agers mention the bird, down to Cauche in 1628; 
and in the latter year a live specimen was 
brought to London, and was described by Sir 
Hamon Lestrange. The pictorial evidence re- 
specting the Dodo consists of four oil paintings : 
one in the British Museum, without the artist’s 
name ; one at the Hague, and another at Berlin, 
by Roland \Savery ; and one at Oxford, by John 
Savery, his nephew. All these are evidently 
from one design, and may have been drawn 
from a specimen which Van Neck brought to 
Holland. The osteological evidences of the 
Dodo consist of the foot in the British Museum, 
the head and foot at Oxford, and a head lately 
discovered at Copenhagen. The three former 
specimens were exhibited; and a cast of the 
latter had also been sent for the meeting, but 
was detained by the vexatious formalities of the 
London custom-house. The Oxford head and 
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Scientific Proceed ngs. 


foot have been recently dissected ; and from the 
characters thus exposed it is certain that the 
Dodo was not related either to the gallinaceous 
birds, the ostriches, or the vultures, as others 
have conjectured—but is closely allied to the 
pigeons. With the exception of its short wings, 
it approaches greatly to the Trerons, or fruit- 
Pas | and still more to the Didunculus, a 

ind of pigeon from the Samoan Islands, of 
which the only specimen in Europe was ex- 
hibited at the meeting. The author supposed 
that the Dodo fed upon the cocoa-nuts, mangos, 
and other fruits which in tropical forests fa}| 
from the trees at all seasons of the year. The 
lecturer then drew attention to the island of 
Rodriguez, visited in 1691 by Leguat, who has 
given a description and figure of a brevipennate 
bird which he calls the Solitaire. Several 
bones of this bird, from the Museums of Paris 
and of Glasgow, were on the table ; and a com- 
parison of them with those of the Dodo clearly 
proved that the Solitaire was an allied, but dis- 
tinct species, longer legged than the Dodo, and 
related, like it, to the pigeons. It was next 
shown, from the narratives of several voyagers, 
that the island of Bourbon was also formerly in- 
habited by two species of short-winged birds of 
the same abnormal group as the Dodo and the 
Solitaire. Unfortunately, we have as yet no os- 
seous remains of these birds from Bourbon: but 
they might doubtless be procured from the caves 
and alluvial depusits of that island; and by 
similar researches in Mauritius and Rodriguez, 
the entire skeletons of this remarkable family of 
extinct birds might be reconstructed. 

Dr. Metvitue, who has lately made a minute 
examination of the head and foot of the Dodo, 
drew attention to some additional characters, 
which confirmed Mr. Strickland’s view of the 
affinities of that bird tothe pigeons. The Prince 
of Canino stated that he was convinced that 
the Dodo was neither a vulture nor an ostrich ; 
but he must differ from his friend, Mr. Strick- 
land, in placing it amongst the Pigeons. He 
believed it was as much like the Gallinace. 
The stones found in its gizzard did not prove it a 
Pigeon. The sternum resembled more that of 
gallinaceous birds or even the struthious than 
that of the Pigeons. Dr. Melville maintained 
that the sternum of Dodo more nearly resembled 
those of the Pigeons than of any other family. 
The skin of the Dodo proved that it was a 
Pigeon. Mr. Phillip Duncan stated that the 
notices of the habits of the Dodo were qui'e 
opposed to the notion that it was a Pigeon. It 
was evidently not a frugivorous bird, as when 
first taken its flesh was so distasteful and smelt 
so badly that no one would attempt to eat it. 
He believed it a bird sui generis.—Atheneum. 

Tue Parent Mire Invex —A contrivance 
for measuring and indicating the distance travel- 
led by carriages has been invented by Mr. H 
Von Uster. The invention is equally applicable 
to private carriages as to cabs and other public 
vehicles ; one of its advantages being that there 
is nothing unsightly in the apparatus,—which 
can scarcely be seen when the carriage is in 
motion. A plano-spiral rotator is concealed 
within the hoop of the nave of one of the hind 
wheels, and gives action to a shaft or small rod 
of iron which is carried horizontally nearly as 
far as the opposite wheel. At this point a uni- 
versal joint connects the horizontal with the 
vertical rod, which latter continues the action 
into the body of the carriage under the seat. 
Here two or three wheels give motion to a 
suitable shaft or chain, which is concealed be- 
tween the pannels of one side of the carriage, 
and terminates near the roof in a dial plate pro- 
vided with two faces, one inside for the use of 
the passenger, and the other outside, in which 
the driver and his fare can together note the 
position of the hands before the latter steps into 
the cab, Both dials have exactly the face of a 
clock ; being each furnished with an hour and a 
minute hand, and hours, half-hours, and minutes 
being indicated on the dial precisely as in the 
ordinary time-piece. As the hands perform the 
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circuit of the dial, the divisions of hours, half- | 
hours, and minutes correspond exactly with the 

miles, half-miles, and fractions of a mile actually 

traversed by the vehicle. Thus, if the dials in- 

dicate 20 minutes past 12 when the passenger 

enters the cab, he will know that he has travel- 

led exactly a mile when the dial within points 

to 20 minutes past 1—a mile and a half when it 

points to 10 minutes to 2—two miles when it | 
arrives at 20 minutes past 2—and so on. A 

small circle within the dial face, with a pointer 

answering to the second hands of a watch, enables 

the owner of the carriage to satisfy himself as 

to the total number of miles which the vehicle 

has travelled in any given period. The passen- 

ger is thus supplied with a perfect check against 

overcharge ; while the proprietor has the means 

of kuowing the amount of mileage actually per- 

formmed.—Jb. 








Glimpses of Books. 





Tue ANTEDILUVIAN Seas.—** Crowds of 
sharks hovered about, feeding upon the larger 
forms. There were also numerous other animals 
belongingtothose remarkable groups which I have 
attempted to describe in some detail. Imagine, 
then, one of these monstrous animals, a Plesio- 
saurus, some sixteen or twenty feet long, with 
asmall wedge-shaped, crocodilian head, a long 
arched, serpent-like neck, a short, compact 
body, provided with four large and powerful 
paddles almost developed into hands : an animal 
not covered with brilliant scales, but with a 
black slimy skin. Imagine for a moment this 
creature slowly emerging from the muddy 
banks, and half walking, half creeping along, 
making its way towards the nearest water. 
Arrived at the water, we can understand from 
its structure that it was likely to exhibit greater 
energy. Unlike the crocodile tribe however, in 
all its proportions, it must have been equally 
dissimilar in habit. Perhaps, instead of con- 
cealing itself in mud or among rushes, it would 
swim at once boldly and directly to the attack. 
Its enormous neck stretched out to its full length, 
and its tail acting as a rudder, the powerful and 
frequent strokes of its four large paddles would 
at once give it an impulse, sending it through 
the water at a very rapid rate When within 
reach of its prey we almost fancy that we see it 
drawing back its long neck as it depressed its 
body in the water, until the strength of the 
muscular apparatus with which this neck was 
provided, end the great additional impetus given 
by the rapid advance of the animal, would com- 
bine to produce a stroke from the pointed head 


which few living animals could resist. The, 


fishes, including perhaps even the sharks, the 
larger cuttle-fish, and innumerable inhabi- 
tants of the sea, would fall an easy prey 
to this monster. But now let us see what goes 
on in the deeper abysses of the ocean, where a 


free space is given for the operations of that | 


fiercely carnivorous marine reptile, the Jehthyo- 
saurus. Prowling about at a great depth, where 


the reptilian structure of its lungs and the bony | 


apparatus of the ribs would allow it to remain 
fora long time without coming to the air to 
breath, we may fancy we see this strange animal, 
with its enurmous eyes directed upwards, and 


glaring like globes of fire; its length is some | 


thirty or forty feet, its head being six or eight 
feet long; and it has paddles and tail like a 
shark ; its whole energies are fixed on what is 
going on above, where the Plesiosaurus or some 
giant shark is seen devouring its prey. Sud- 
denly, striking with its short but compact pad- 
dles, and obtaining a powerful impetus by flap- 
ing its large tail, the monster darts through the 
Water at a rate which the eye can scarcely follow 
towards the surface. The vast jaws, lined with 
formidable rows of teeth, soon open wid : to their 
full extent; the object of attack is approached 
—Is overtaken. With a motion quicker than 
thought the jaws are snapped together, and the 
Work isdone. The monster, becoming gorged, 
floats languidly near the surface, with a portion 


of the top of its head and its nostrils visible, like 


an island covered with black mud, above the 
water. Such scenes as these must have been 
every day enacted during the many ages when 


the waters of the ocean were spread over what | 


is now land in the eastern hemisphere, and 
when the land then adjacent provided the calca- 
reous mud now forming the lias.”—Professor 
Ansted’s Picturesque Sketches of Creation 
Scenery or Cryton.—We arrived at the 
old Dutch gate, which now is quite green with 
moss; and opposite to it was the place destined 
to receive us—an open old-fashioned looking 
building of a single story, surrounded with an 
airy verandah. Over the entrance there is a 
vane, with the date 1687. It was the ‘* Queen’s 
House,” or government buildings. The interior 
consisted of large rooms with stone floors :— 
three of these were allotted tous. They were 
provided with doors to the galleries on each 
side, which supplied the place of windows, and 
contained nothing but immense bedsteads, eight 
feet square, with muslin curtains. A glimpse 








country that could collect the sturdiest of its 
population upon any given point within eight- 
and-forty hours, and provide them with all he 
materials of war in half the same time! The 
thing is too ludicrous! The colliers of No th- 
umberland could be whirled from the north to 
the south by the fuel that their sturdy han !s 
have brought to the surface; and they alon> 
would be a host to sweep the aggressor from o ir 
earth.—The Land we Live in, by Charl s 
Knight. 

A Hint ro Farmers.—When our calves and 
lambs are taken too soon from the dam, and 


| turned with little or no experience into the 
| pasture, they eat indiscriminately every herb 


that presents itself, and many are lost. Had 
they been suffered to browse a littie while, or a 
little longer, with the mother, she would have 
taught them to distinguish the sweet and whole- 


| some herbage from the deleterious and destruc- 


tive. This is a point of agricultural economy 


| not sufficiently attended to.— Youatt’s Veterinary 


into the court soon tempted us from our cool,open | Lectures. 


lodgings into the open air. What a glory of red 
and yellow hibiscus! What lovely, thickly 
grown Violet turf, such as I had never seen since 
I was in England ! 


fruit trees, reared their lofty heads over the 
wall. We descended a flight of steps, green 
with the continued warm moisture of the climate, 
into the shrubbery, a kind of wilderness, peo- 


pled with countless species of living creatures. | 


* * * It can hardly be described what a 


strange impression the abundance of tropical 


nature—the warm moist air, heavy with the fra- | 


grance of spices and cocoa-nut oil—the fairy- 
like glimpses of light piercing with broken but 
vivid rays through the bushy crowns of the palm- 
trees—makes on the traveller. Thickets of rich 
blooming yellow, blue, and red, and bell-shaped 
flowers embower the cleanly dwelling-hous s 
which built in the antique Dutch fashion, with 
a small verandah at one side, border the road all 
the way to Colombo. Old Dutch inscriptions 
are met with everywhere, on aged brick walls, 
half decayed by time and weather, and over- 
grown with the greenest moss,—as if the region 
had long since been forsaken by living men. 
Everything produces on the mind an impression 
of dreamy quiet. * * * Myriads of slender 
green snakes glide under the leafy bushes ; crabs 
of the brightest colors run to and fro amongst the 
stones, and, when pursued, take refuge with 
hasty sidelong bounds beneath the closely matted 
creepers of the beautiful red-flowering astragalus. 
The anannas and the pandang flourish here, as 
wild plants on the drier rocks, with no other 
nutriment. it would seem, than what they draw 
from the continual moisture of the air.—Hoff- 
meister’s Letters from India. 


THe Raw as A Means or Derence.—The 
news of the abdication of James II. was three 
months reaching the Orkneys. How soon would 
the rail, the coach, and the steam-ship tell the 
bold descendants of the sea-king to gird on their 
' swords, if a foreign foe should dare to plant his 
foot on British soil. Invasion! It is a joke. 
Invasion! Open the map of England, and show 
the spot from the North Foreland to the Land’s 
End where the army of 100,000 men could not be 
gathered in twenty-four hours. Look, espe- 
cially, at the most accessible coast, where Cesar 
Janded his legions and Horsa his rabble. How 
many hours would it require to empty the arse- 
,nals of Woolwich upon Southampton, or Brigh- 
ton, or Hastings, or Folkestone, with a coast 
line uninterruptedly communicating with Lon- 
don as acommon centre? No,no The Land 
we Live in said, “* Come if you dare,” in the 
days before steam had remodelled its communi- 
cations. The first pulsation of the electro-tele- 
graph that proclaimed an hostile fleet in the 
Channel would have an answering movement 
from the Admiralty that would make the island 
throb to its remotest extremities. Invade a 


Here grew the splendid | 
| plumiwia, with its deliciously fragrant scent; | 
there bananas of giant size; papay, and bread- | 


' de Est, 800 men. 


CLASSICALITY OF THE Lonpnon TAVERN 
Signs —It is curious that when we speak cf 
* Whitbread’s Entire,” &c., we use a most clas- 
sical phrase. It is the Merum of the Romans, 
frequently translated Wine; and, indeed, that 
is what it means, But Merum never meant 
Wine originally, nor anything of the kind. It 
meant Entire; that is, sincere, genuine, un- 
mixed. In the same way the Greeks called 
wine Axparov, that is, unmired.— Talbot's 
English Etymologies. 





Aliscellanp. 

Paris AND 1Ts Crrapeis.—According to an 
official return, when the whole of the citadels 
and fortifications round Paris are completed, 
the following will be the number of troops that 
will occupy that capital and its vicinity in the 
course of the present year : Mont Valerian, 3,000 
men, of which two companies are engineers and 
one company of foot artillery. 2. Charenton, 
2,500 men, one regiment of artillery and one 
company of engineers. 3. Tory, 1,800 men, two 
companies of artillery and engineers. 4. Ro- 
mainville, 2,000 men, two companies of engi- 
neers. 6. Bicetre, 1,200 men, one company of 
engineers. 7. Montrouge, 1,000 men. 8. 
Vauves, 900 men, of which one company are en- 
gineers. 9. The four forts of La Double Cou- 
ronne, St. Denis, de la Breche, and Stains, 
3,200 men, one company of artillery. 10. Fort 
11. Fort d’ Aubervilliers-les- 
vetus, 1,100 men, one company of engineers. 
12 1 Fort de Noissy, 1,300. 13. De Rosny, 
1,000 men. 14. De Nogent, 1,500 men, one 
company of engineers. 15. Citadel de Vin- 
cennes, 3,200 men, of which four batteries are 
artillery and two companies engineers. The 
Parisian citadels and forts will occupy in time 
of peace an army of 24,800 men, which, with 
the garrison of Paris, will form an effective force 
of €0,000 men, cavalry, infantry, and artillery ; and 
1,262 cannons, 8U-pounders, mortars, &c, The 
above force is exclusive of the National Guards. 


|The population of Paris and the faubourgs is 





upwards of 980,000 inhabitants, besides 70,000 
foreigners, of whom the English residents are 
above 25,000. 


News For THE Geoxocists.—The Journal 
des Débats publishes the following letter, dated 
Odessa, the 4th ult.:—‘* The Counsellor of 
State, Erdmann, professor of geology at the Irm- 
perial University of Dorpat, who at this moment 
is travelling in the south of Russia, has disco- 
vered in a property situated to the north of 
Odessa several skeletons of fossil animals of 
enormous dimensions. The skeletons are eighty- 
three in number, viz. six elephants, one rhino- 
ceros, two oxen, four stags, one antelope, sixty- 
one bears, two hyenas, two .iogs, three cats, and 
a ruminating animal, species unknown. Those 
skeletons, together with the bones, were found 
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under a thick layer of calcareous earth. The 
discovery made by M. Erdmann is the more re- 
markable, as hitherto there never has been any 
remains of the antediluvian animal reign dis- 
covered in Russia.” 


Tautacotivs ourpcne.—The Birmingham 
Journal relates that recently a fight took place 
between some workmen who were drinking ina 
public-house at Bilston, and one of them had his 
nose bitten off. He was taken immediately to a 
surgeon, and the wounded parts were dressed to 
the satisfaction of all present. The sufferer, 
however, on returning home, began to reflect on 
the unpicturesque effect which a countenance 
bereft of the nasal appendage would produce. 
On a consultation with his friends, the idea oc- 
curred to them that possibly the lopped feature 
might be restored to its original post of honor 
Accordingly they returned to the scene of ac- 
tion, after searching for nearly an hour, they at 
length discovered the object of their desire ly- 
ing in a dark corner of the room, begrimmed 
with dirt. Having secured their prize, they set 
off to a surgeon of the town, to whom they stated 
the case, and who very carefully united the 
parts together, and in a manner which com- 
pletely restored the main element of facial 
beauty to its former shape and position; and a 
happy union of parts having ensued, the young 
man appears little the worse for his singular 
misfortune. 

Drarnace or HAARLEM Lake —We learn 
from a source on which we can rely, that the 
drainage of Haarlem Lake, in Holland, pro- 
gresses satisfactorily; and that other engines, 
with improvements, are now constructing in 
Cornwall to hasten the completion of that great 
work. When finished, it is understood, the 
sewage of all the cities and great towns border- 
ing on the lake will, by the same engines, be 
conveyed to and over the surface of the bed of 
the lake to irrigate it ; so that, in all human pro- 
bability, fifty-six thousand acres now covered 
with water, and the waste land adjoining, will, 
within the next seven years, be furnishing corn 
and cattle tothe Dutch and London markets— 
the result of science combined with practice. 
We learn, also, that the same parties who are 
engaged in this magnificent undertaking are in 
communication with the Egyptian government 
on the subject of employing similar engines to 
irrigate districts above the ordinary rise of the 
Nile, for the purpose of growing cotton, flax, 
&c.- Mark Lane Express. 

Matrimony Anp Mrau.—* Love rules the 
camp, the court, the grove,” so sings the Scot- 
tish bard; but among his own canny people it 
appears that love itself is sometimes ruled by 
the quotations of the corn market A local pa- 
per relates that a buxom country girl in Ayr- 
shire left her place last Whitsun term, with the 
merciful determination of putting a matrimonial 
period to the doubts and sighs of her stalwart 
swain; but, having the bump of caution large, 
she read of high markets, and sagely pondered 
thereon; and, ultimately, she last week arrived 
at the dwelling of a civic functionary, in whom 
she placed implicit reliance, and requested, as a 
most particular favor, that he would give her 
his advice. The question she put was, whether 
markets were likely to rise or fall ? ** for,” added 
she, in a whisper, *‘ Alick and me intendit to 
gang thegither at this tine, but | canna mak up 
my mind to’t wi’ the meal at 23. 3d. a peck 
Alick, [ see, wad risk it at twa shillings; but 
faith Vil no try’t aboon aughteen pence.” 


Parpe.—“ It i ueiversally admited that the 
first draughts of knowledge are apt to intoxicate 
the soul. A deeper acquaintance with the mys- 
teries around him may indeed tend to humble 
any man, by fixing his eyes oa his own absolute 
lack of knowledge, rather than on his relative 
superiority. But as he first emerges from the 
mere level, it is rather with those below him 
than with the heights which soar far above that 
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he is disposed to contrast his standing-place : 


into a mountain, and the half-learned man may 
be fearfully elated with an amount of know- 
ledge which would seem to one above him to 
be nothing but a marvellous ignorance. It is 


indeed a true testimony to man’s shameful fall | 


that ‘ knowledge puffeth up.’ ’--Bishop Wilber- 
force. 

Mopet LopeinGc-Hovse.—-The Society for 
improving the Condition of the Laboring Classes 
bave opened a model lodging-house in Charles 
street, Drury Lane It provides for the accom- 
modation of single laboring men in a way that 
must be an immense improvement upon the 
dens in which so many congregate nightly about 
St. Giles’s and elsewhere. Each inmate here, 
by paying 4d. per night, or 2s. a week, is pro- 
vided with separate bed, the means of washing 
(including a bath, towel, soap, &c.), a fire to 
cook his food at, and a room to sit in during the 
evening vr any unemployed hours. He will 
also, we believe, as soon as one can be esta- 
blished, have the use of a small library.— English 
Paper. 

The correspondent of the London Literary 
Gazette, writing from Brussels, announces as 
follows :—** The Rev. Father Maces, Professor 
of Natvral History in the College of La Paix, at 
Nemours, has just made a discovery of great 
scientific importance. Guided by his theory of 
electricity, the first intimation of which is found 
in a notice printed in the bulletins of the Royal 
Academy, No. 5, he has, it is asserted, succeed- 
ed in transforming the solar light into electri- 
city. His rk oe, which is extremely simple, 
spoke several times under the influence of the 
light, and remained mute without that influ- 
ence—all the other circumstances remaining 
the same. Even when one witnesses the phe- 
nomenon, one scarcely ventures to trust one’s 
own eyes :—yet the indications of electricity are 
evident.” 

The French papers mention a singular and 
unfortunate accident which has befallen a valu- 
able collection of works of the ancient masters 
—including those of Rubens, Albert Durer, Hol- 
bein, and Raphael—the property of M. Demidoff. 
The steamboat in which the cases were embarked 
for removal to Italy was upset between Chalons 
and Macon ; and forty-eight hours elapsed ere 
they could be recovered from the river, They 
have suffered grievous injury—but are said not 
to be beyond the reach of complete repair. 

There have been great doings at Breslau for 
the inauguration of the equestrian statue of 
Frederic the Great, in presence of the King and 
Prince Royal of Prussia. The group is the 
work of the celebrated Berlin sculptor Kiss— 
and stands in the Cathedral square. Among 
those present at the ceremonial was an aged 
soldier who had served in the armies of the 
great King——as it has been agreed to call him— 
and had turbished up for the occasion his old 
Prussian uniform of the Seven Years’ War. 


Recent Publications. 


Louis XIV. ; or, the Court of France in the 
Seventeenth Century. By Miss Pardoe, Part 
Ill. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1847, 

Tue inaptitude and timidity of Gaston Duke 
of Orleans, in the contest between his partizans 
and the court army, continues during the re- 
mainder of the war, and upon his energetic 
daughter again devolves the whole responsibility 
of sustaining their cause. She appears fearless- 
ly among the populace, and at the most critical 
juncture gives a personal interview to M. de. 
Conde, during his temporary absence from the 
scene of battle, and at length points the cannon 
of the Bastile upon the army of the royal fugi- 
tives. The badge of her faction was, at this 
period, a whisp of straw worn as cockades by 
the men, and as shoulder-knots by the women. 








| Meantime, duels and intrigues are not for a 
and so the lowest eminence may swell easily. 


moment suspended. Mazarin is compelled to 
resign and retire, the king returns to Paris, 
whereupon Gaston goes into voluntary exile, 
and turns a cold shoulder upon his brave daugh- 
ter. The Prince de Conde and the Duke de 
Lorraine continue their military operations in 
the provinces. Once more is Mademoiselle dis. 
appointed in a projected marriage. The mob 
greeted the return of the King with the same 
acclamation which they had bestowed on the 
advent of De Condé, on the flight of Mazarin 
and his re-appearance with the young monarch, 
and on Mademoiselle when she turned the can- 
non of the Bastile against their legitimate 
sovereign. The fickleness of popular feeling 
could go no further. While the authority of 
Louis was thus gradually re-established in Paris, 
his own character rapidly developed. He began 
to assert himself vigorously ; defied, for the first 
time, the queen mother—confronted and re- 
buked his parliament—whip in hand in a hunt- 
ing costume ; and after several fanciful gal- 
lanteries, originating in vanity, began earnestly 
to recognise the intellectual power and devoted 
affection of Mary Mancini, the gifted niece of 
Cardinal Mazarin. De Retz was imprisoned, 
and with this event terminated the second war 
of the Fronde. The history of the childhood of 
Madame Scarron forms an interesting episode at 
this period. It is as remarkable as the subse- 
quent events of her extraordinary life. |m- 
mediately after her sudden marriage with the 
infirm but witty poet, she became the favorite of 
Ninon d@’Enclos, and Madame De Sévigné, of 
whom Miss Pardoe naively says that, the one 
admired her for her reputation, and the other 
for her genius. The escape of De Retz, the 
subtle demeanor of Olympia Mancini, and the 
scenes of her nuptials, the visit of the Amazon- 
ian Queen Christina of Sweden, to the court, 
and the noble efforts of Mary de Mancini to 
imbue her king-lover with higher tastes, and 
arouse his dormant powers, are among the im- 
pressive circumstances which enliven this por- 
tion of the narrative. The success of Moliére, 
which now commenced, forms a significant in- 
dication of the awakening interest in the drama 
and literature. A dangerous illness befell the 
King, which developed all the latent selfishness 
of courtier life. Even her Queen’s fear of in- 
fection triumphed over her maternal love. The 
Cardinal prepared himself for flight, and only 
the devoted girl, whose attachment we have 
noticed, yielded her sincere sympathies at this 
conjuncture, But Louis recovered—the old 
machinations were resumed—the Duke of Beau- 
fort submitted himself to royal authority, and 
the Count journeyed to Lyons with a view to an 
alliance between the King and Marguerite of 
Savoy. This was thwarted by the arrival of a 
Spanish envoy, who proposed the hand of the 
Infanta, and the former negotiation was abruptly 
concluded. Thus closes the third part of these 
entertaining annals. Three more parts will 
complete the work. Of the commendable ex- 
ecution of the volumes we have already spoken ; 
and their historical interest increases as they 
progress, 


A French Grammar ; containing all the 
rules of the language upon a new and im- 
proved plan ; Speaking Exercises, for the w- 
lustration of the rules and idioms of the 
French language ; 4 Self-Teaching Reader, 
for the study of the pronunciation of tie 


French language. By Count de Laporte. Bos- 
ton: William D, Ticknor & Co. 1547. 


Tuesk three books—the mechanical execu- 
tion of which is quite superior—form together 
very intelligible manuals, whereby the student 
can acquire the art of reading, speaking, and 
writing the French language with or without 
the assistance of a teacher. The author is 4 
well accredited instructor, having for some time 

ast been an instructor in Harvard University. 

he fact that they are all second editions Is @ 
guarantee of their merit, being published in 4 
quarter of the country where school books are 
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| 
tested by a more thorough scrutiny than is_ 
usually bestowed upon them elsewhere. The | 
eculiar advantage of the grammar consists in 
the plan adopted for the conjugation of the. 
yerbs, since, as the introduction states, ‘* instead 
of loading the memory with the innumerable 
quantity of words which compose the great 
family of this part of speech, in its several 
moods, tenses, and persons, it will only be ne- 
cessary to remember the five primitive tenses.” 
The Reader is founded on the principle of 
mnemonics, which consists in comparing a fact 
which we wish to remember with another al- 
ready present to the mind. The Speaking Ex- 
ercises, instead of being extracts from classical 
writers (a method useful in its way, and ad- | 
mirably illustrated by the modern French Read- 
er, published by D. Appleton & Co., and noticed 
in a late number of the Literary World), is made 
up of colloquial phrases, of immediate utility, | 
and better fitted to exemplify the idiomatical 
construction. These and other merits of Count 
Laporte’s system are the result of considerable 
practical experience ; and are more lucidly 
given than is usually the case where a foreigner 
explains himself through the medium of our 
vernacular. The series is eminently worthy 
the attention both of professed teachers and 
those who desire to acquire French by their | 
own exertions. 


Miscellanies ; embracing Reviews, Essays, 
and Addresses. By the late ‘Thomas Chalmers, | 
DD. and LL.D. New York: Robert Carter. 
1547, 


Tus Pamphlet, of one hundred and sixteen 
pages, is the first of a series intended to include 
in four parts some of the literary remains of Dr. | 
Chalmers. The present number consists alto- 
gether of sermons delivered on charitable occa- 
sions. We presume the future numbers will be 
more literary in main character, and present 
some of the author’s contributions to the leading | 
periodicals, We do not find the rhetorical fire 
of the astronomical discourses in some pages ; 
many abound, however, in vigorous and clear 
argument. 


The Good Genius that turned everything | 
into Gold ; or, the Queen Bee of the Magic 
Dress: A Christmas Fairy Tale. By the 
Brothers Mayhew. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1847. 


In a recent number we alluded to a new and 
beautiful series of juvenile books commenced by 
Harper & Brothers, under the title of * The 
Fireside Library.” They have all the appear- 
ance of the first class of London works in the 
same department—being printed with large, 
clear type, and bound in illuminated covers, and 
with gilt edges. Another number has appeared 
since our notice. It is an imaginative story, 
fitted to win and irapress the imagination of 
childhood, and at the same time afford a useful 
moral lesson. As guides to taste as well as con- 
duct, these elegant little volumes are worthy of 
the attention of parents and teachers. They 
are such a decided improvement upon similar 
books, that we cannot do otherwise than praise | 


oe appearance, and commend them to general | 
avor. 


} 





Publishers’ Circular. | 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. | 


_ The following are some of the new works of | 
importance in press in London : 
“The Autobiography and Journals of the late 
B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter,” arranged, 
edited, and continued by Mrs. Haydon. 

“ Southey’s Common Place Book,” consisting | 
of choice passages from works in every depart- | 
ment of a ata analytical readings, being | 
critical analyses, with interesting extracts, spe-_ 
cial collections in various branches of historical | 
and literary research, and original memoranda, | 
literary and miscellaneous, collected by Mr. | 
Southey in the whole course of his personal | 
literary career. 
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** Modern State Trials,” reviewed and illustrat- 
ed by William Charles Townsend, Esq, A.M., 
Recorder of Macclesfield, author of ‘ Lives of 
Twelve eminent Judges of the Last and of the 
Present Century.” Given in a condensed form. 

**The Illustrated Companion to the Latin 
Dictionary,” being a Dictionary of all the words 
representing visible Objects connected with the 
Arts, Sciences, and every day Life of the An- 
cients. Illustrated by nearly 2000 wood cuts 
from the antique. By Anthony Rich, Jr, B.A., 
late of Caius College, Cambridge; and one of 
the contributors to Dr. Smith’s ** Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, in one volume, 
post 5vo 

*“*The Treasury of Natural History; or, a 
Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature,” in 
which the Zoological Characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the different classes, genera, and species 
will be found, combined with a variety of inte- 
resting information illustrative of the habits, in- 
stincts, and general economy of the animal 
kingdom. The whole embellished with eight 


| hundred accurate engravings on wood, expressly 
designed for this work. 


By Samuel Maunder, 
author of ‘* The Treasury of Knowledge,” &c. 
Mr. Maunder has also in state of forwardness, 
“ The Treasury of Geography.” 

* Principles of Scientific Botany,” by M. J. 
Schleiden, professor of Botany at Jena. Trans- 
lated by E. Lankester, M.D., F.L.S., 8vo. with 
numerous wood engravings, 

‘Lectures on the Physical Phenomena of 
Living Beings,” delivered in the university of 
Pisa, by C. Matteucci. Translated under the su- 
perintendence of John Pereira, M.D, F.R.S. 
12mo., 

‘“* The Unknown Countries of the East ;” by 
Aaron H. Palmer, Esq., which Wiley and Put- 
nam have in press, will form a large Svo. vol., 
and will embrace brief descriptions of the pre- 
sent state, productions, commerce, religions, 
languages, &c., of the following countries drawn 
from the latest and most authentic sources: 

Comoro Islands, Madagascar, Southeast coast 
of Africa, Abyssinia, Arabia, Persia, Burmah, 
Siam, Cochin-China; the five commercial ports 
of China, Singapore, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, Papua, Aroo, and Sooloo Groups, and 
Philipine Islands of the Indian Archipelago ; 
Loo-choo Islands, Corea, Japan, Yeso, and the 
Kurile Islands, Island of Tarakay, or Saghalien, 
Manchuria, and the River Amur, Chinese and 
Russian caravan trade with Central Asia, viz. : 
Mongolia, Soungaria, Chinese Turkestan, Tibet, 
Ladak, Bokhara, Khiva, Kokhand, and Badak- 
shan ;—Siberia, its valuable products and rich 
gold mines; Russian trade with China at Kiakta; 


Russian American Colonies on the Northwest 


Coast ; Oregon, California, Chili, Peru, Bolivia, 
Sandwich Islands, Tahiti, Australia, New 
Zealand, &c. ; steam navigation on the Pacific, 
the practicability of constructing a ship canal 
through the Isthmus of Nicaragua. Table of 
the coins, currencies, weights and measures of 
the principal countries in the East, are given in 


ithe work, which the author is sanguine will 


prove of great interest to the commercial world. 
The scope of Mr. Palmer’s researches also in- 
cludes much matter of literary interest. The 
chapter on Persia contains an account of the an- 
cient language of Persia; and of the Zend- 
avesta of Zoroaster, together with translations, 
by Major Rawlinson, of portions of the historical 
inscriptions, in the cuneiform or arrow-headed 
characters on the celebrated monuments of Da- 
rius Hystaspes at Behistan, which may be con- 
sidered as one of the most interesting discoveries 
of the age. The chapter on Tibet gives an ac- 
count of the Budhist religion, and the Tibetan 
language and literature. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ropert Carter, has in press, anew volume 
by Mrs. Sigourney, to be entitled “ Water 
Drops ; or, Sketches in Prose and Poetry on the 
subject of Temperance,” 16mo. Also, “ The 
Choice Works of Charnock,” with a Life and 








Introduction by the Rev. Wm. Symington, 16mo. 
** A History of the Puritans in England, under 
the reigns of the Tudors and Stuarts.” By the 
Rev. Professor Stovell. ‘ A History of the 
Pilgrim Fathers.” ‘* The Choice Works of 
Martin Henry.” ‘* The Indians of North 
America,” a prettily illustrated Juvenile. 
** Peace in Believing,” by McGillivray. ‘ The 
Loss of the Australia.” ‘* The Force of Truth.” 
By the Rev. Thomas Scott. ‘* The Life of the 
Rev. Wm. Tennant.” ‘* The Martyrs and Cove- 
nanters of Scotland.” ‘* The Life of David,” a 
series of Discourses.” By the Rev. J. M. Fleury. 
** Symington on the Atonement and Intercession 
of Jesus Christ.” ‘* Lectures on Divinity.” By 
the late George Hill, D.D. ** The Kingdotn of 
Christ and the Errors of Romanism.” By the 
Rev. Richard Whately, 2 vols. in one. Svo. 
** The Select Works of James, Jay, Phillip, and 
Venn.” Svo, A new volume by Old Hum- 
phrey, entitled ** Pleasant Tales,” uniform with 
his other works, 


Joun W. Murpny, Baltimore, has in press, 
and will shortly publish, a new edition of 
** Burnap’s Lectures on the Sphere and Duties 
of Women,” revised and enlarged by the author. 
Also * Fenelon’s Letters on the Education of 
Daughters.” 


FOREIGN LITERATURE FOR THE MONTH END- 
ING JULY 15, 


ALLAIZE, Billy, Bourdrot et Puissant.—Cours de mathé- 
matiques, rédi:é pour l'usage des écoles militaires. 3d 
edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ALLIOT.—La philosophie dés sciences. 3e partie, Exa- 
men des sciences, physiques et naturelles sous le rapport 
de la certitude. 8Svo. Vol. 3 and last, Paris. 

ALPHONSE de GISORS.—Le palais du Luxembourg 
fondé par Marie de Médicis, regente, etc. 8vo. 5s. 

ANDRE.—Cours alphabétique, théorique et pratique de 
Ja legislation civile ecclésiastique, contenant tout ce qui 
regarde les fibriqaes, les bureaux de bientaisance, les 
hospices, les écoles, les salles d’asile; en un mot, tout 
ce qui concerne les lois dans leurs rapports avec la reli- 

ion. &vo., Paris. 

ANNA MARIE. La famille Cazotte. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 6d. 

ANNUAIRE de la noblessa de Belgique, publié par le 
baron de Stein d’Altenstein. For 1847. 12mo, Bruss. 


4s. 6d. 

ANNUARIO Politico, historico e estatistico do Brazil. 
1846. Primeiro anno. 12mo. Rio de Jeneiro, 6s. 

AURE.—De | industrie chevaline en France, et des moy- 
ens pratiques d’en assurer la prospérité. 3d edition, 
&vo. 5s. 

BEAUVOR.—L’abbé de Choisy. 2 vols. 18mo. Bruss. 


6s. 

BELSUNCE.—Histoire des Basques, depuis leur établisse- 
ment dans les Pyrénéee-occidentales jusqu’a nos jours. 
Vols. 1, 2, 3, 8vo. Bayonne. 

BIRCH-PFEIFFER (CHARLOTTE).—Gesammelte Dra- 
matische Schriften. Band 1, square l2mo. Berlin. 8s. 
Die Marquise von Villette—Elisabeth—Simon. 
BONNETAT.—Des droits et des devoirs de la royanté 

constitutionelle dans l’ordre de la religion. 8vo. Paris. 


6s. 

BONNEVILLE.—Traité des diverses institutions com- 
plementaires du régime pénitentiare. Svo. 9s. 

BOUGY.—Histoire de la bibliothéque Sainte-Génevieéve, 
précédé de la chronique de l’abbaye, de l’ancien collége 
de Montagu et des monumens voisins, d’aprés les ducu- 
mens originaux et des ouvrages peu connus. 8vo, 8s, 

BOURASSE.—Archéologie chrétieene, ou précis de I’his- 
toire des monumeuts religieux du moyen age. 4th edit. 
8vo. Tours. 

BOYER.—Rodolphe de Habsbourg, ou |’Alsace au xiii. 
siécle. Svo., Paris. 5s. 

BRACHET.--Traité de ’hystérie. Ouvrage couronné par 
i’ Académie royale de médecine. 8vo., Paris, 7s. 6d. 

BR U.—Amour et jalou-ie. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CAILLAU.—Lettres de Scheffmacher, docteur allemand 
de Vuniversité catholique deStrasbourg a un gentilhom- 
me et a un magistrat protestant. 2d edition, 4 vols., 
12mo. 16s. 

CATU.—Histoire universelle. Vol. 12, 8vo. 6s. 

CARUS (Dr. C. G.), Dr. H. B. GriNTZ, Dr. A. F. 
Guenther und Dr. H. G. L. Reichenbach —Resultate 
geolog. anatom. u. zoolog. Untersuchungen iib. das 
unter dem Namen Hydrarchos von Dr. A.C. Koch 
zuerstnach Europa gebrachte u. in Dresden ansgestellte 
grosse fossile Skelett. Folio, 8 plates, Leipz. 10s. 6d. 

CATEL.—La prison de Lartmoor, ou récit historique des 
infortunes et évasions des prisonniers (rancais en Angle- 
terre sous l’empire, dépuis 1809 jusqu’en 1814. 2 vols. 
Bvo. 15s. 

CAVOS.—Traité de la construction des théatres. 8vo. 
and folio atlas. " 

CAZENAVE et Schedel.—Abrégé pratique des maladies 
de la peau. 4th edition, 4vo, Is. 

CERVANTES.—Hiswire de don Quichoue de la Manche. 
New edition, L2mo. 63 

CHASLES.—Olivier Cromwell, sa vie privée, ses discours 
publics, sa correspondance particuliére: précédés d'un 
examen historique des biographes et historiens d’Olivier 
Cromwell. Roy. i8mo. Paris, 3s. 6d. 
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CLATER.—Le nouveau vétérinaire Caietiatiiint ou rart| 
de guérir soi-n.éme ses chevaux et autres animaux do- | 
mestiques. 8vo 6s. 

COOMBES.—Traité de exploration des mines. Vol. 3, | 
8vo., and 4to. atlas, 15s. 

CRETIN EAU-JOLR.—Clement XIV et les jésuites. 8vo. 


s. 6d. 

DELAVERGENE.—Un gentilhomme d’aujourd’hui. 3 
vols, ®vo. 22s. 6d. 

DEPAUL.—Traité théorique et pratique d’auscultation | 
obstétricale. 8vo. 5s. 

DESCRIPTION des machines et procédés consignés dans 
les brevets d’invention, de perfectionnement et d’impor- | 
t-tion, dont la durée est expirée et dans ceux dont Ia | 
déchéance a été prononcée. Publié par les ordres de | 
M le ministre de commerce. Vol. 63, 4to. 18s. 

DESS + LLES.—Histwire générale des Antilles. Vol. 3 
and lust, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DEVILLE (Ste. C.)\—Voyage géologique aux Antilles et 
aux iles de Ténériffe et de Fogo. 4to. (12 Nos.) No. 1, | 
12s. 6d. 

DEZOBRY.—Rome au siécle d’ Auguste, ou voyage dun | 
Gaulois A Rome a l'époque du régne d’ Auguste. Noa- 
velle édit. revue et augmentée. 4v, 8vo., Paris, 30s } 

DIALOGER og Skizzer, afen ——— efterladte | 
Papirer udgione af Jean Pierre. 8vo. Ko . Bs. 6d. 

DIETERICL (F.)—Mutanabbi und Seifu aula aus der 
Edelperie des TsnAldi nach Gothaer u. Pariser Hand- 
schriften dargestelit. 8vo Leipz. 5s. 

DIETRICH (F. E. C.)—Abhandliungen zur hebr. 


matik. 8vo, Leipz 7s. 
De Paris 4 Cadix. 2) 


DUMAS.—Impressions de voyage. 
a ee (J. E.)—Vermischte Aufsitze. 


Gram- 


vols. Bvo. 15s. 
8vo. Leipz. 


3s. id 

ESCHRICHT (D. F.\—Det menneskelige Ocie. 8vo. 
Copenh. 2s. 6d. 

ESTRUP (H. F. J.)\—Die dinischen Majorate. 8&vo., 
Copenh. 1s. 6d. 

FABRE d’OLIVET.—Le prince francisque. Vols. 3 and 
4, Bvo. 15s. 


FEUILLE (La) Eternelle opposée 4 jamais aux livres de | 
tous les siécles et aux feuilles de tous les jours, ou la | 
logique invincible et le moyen éclatant et facile du salut 
privé et public en France et dans le monde 4 cette feu 
de faire tremblier les catholiques et les puissances. 8vo. | 


3s. 

FLEURY (L.)—Histoire de France, racontée 41a jeunesse. 
8th edition, 2 vols. 18mo. 4s 

—— Histoire moderne, raconitée a la jeunesse. 3d edition, 
2 vols. 18mo. 45. 

FREDERIKKA.—En Travaeresse. 8vo. Copenh. 3s. 

FU LCHIRON .— Voyage dans I'ltalie centrale. Vol. 5, 2d. 
edit. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GAUTHIER.—Militona. 8&vo. 7s. 6d. 

——Ditto. {8mo. Bruxelles, 3s. 6d. 

GALLUPI.—Lettres philosophiques sur les vicissitudes de 
la philosophie relativement aux principes des connais- 
sances humaines, depuis Descartes jusqu’é Kant. 8vo. 
6s. 


| 
j 


GENIN.—CEZuvres choisies de Diderot. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 

GESENIUS (Dr. G.)—Lexicon manuale Hebraicum et 
Chaldaicum ion V. T. libros. Ed. H. emendatior ab 
auctore ipso adorpata atque ab . Th. Hoffinanno recog- 
nita. Fase 2, royal 8vo. Lips. 6s 

GIRARDIN.—De_ 'instruction intermédiare, et de ses 
rapports avec l’instruction secondaire. 8vo. 3s. 

GUIDE du megnanier, ou l'art l'élver les vers 4 soie. ete. 
vagy du guide du cultivateur de muriers. 4th edition, 


2e 


Q7s. 

HEUZE (G.)—Theatre d’agricultare du dix-neuviéme 
siécle. 8vo. vol. 1, 4s. 

HOMME (L’) de Dieu et de la vierge-mére. Par i'abbé 
*** Bvo. 35. 


HONORAT. —Dictionaire provencal-frangais, ou diction- | 


aire de la langue d’Oc, ancienne et moderne: suivi d'un | 
vocabulaire francais-provencal. 2 vols. 4to. Digne. 
HOUSSAYE (A.)—Histoire de la peinture flamande et 
hollandaise. 2d edition, 2 vols. vo. Paris, 12s. 
JOB (le livre de) traduit en vers francais, par L. FP. Baour- | 
Lormian. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


KEM. (C.) —Sylloge Inscriptionum Boeoticarnm. 4to. Lips. 


KNves cr. )—Ffterladte Papirer, af Kirstine Svale. 8vo. 
Kopenh, 3s. 6d. 

KOPP (Dr. H.)—Geschichte der Chemie. 
of Leibig, 8vo. Brnsw. 10s. (4 vols. 38s.) 

KRESZ.—Le pécheur frarcais. 
ligne en eau douce. Sth edition, 12mo. 5s. 

KROYER.—Danmarks Fiske. Parts 1-5 to be completed 
in 7 purts), 8vo. Kopenh, 27s. 

LA BRUYERE.—-Caractéres, suivis des caractéres de 
Théophraste. New edition, 8vo. Paris, 10s. 

LACROIX —Introduction A la géographie, mathématique — 
et critique, et a la géographie physique. New edition, 
8vo. 10s. 

LAGREZE FOSSAT.—Flore de Tarn-et-Garonne, ou des- 
cription des plantes vasculnires qui croissent spontainé- 
ment dans ce département. 8vo. 9s. 

LAMARTINE —Histoire des Girondins. Complete in 2 
vols, 8vo. Paris edition, 48s. 

LEBER.—Essai sur |’»ppréciation de la fortune privée au 
moyen age, relativement aux variations des valeurs 
monétaires et du pouvoir commercial de largent : suivi 
d’un examen critique des tables de prix du mare d'argent, 
depuis l’époque de Saint-Louis. 8vo Paris, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. 4, portrait | 


j 


Traité de la péche a la | 


LE HERICHER. atheniniie snitineenienti et historique. 
2 vols. 8vo. Avranches. 
LONGLAS —Instructions sur les formalités a remplir 
oo exportations de tissus avec réserve de 
4to. 4s. 
Lene. —Manuel mémento de I'instituteur primaire. 


12mo, 4s, 

MADEMOISELLE de la Tour du Pin. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

MAGIKON.— Archiv fiir Beobachtungen aus dem Gebiete 
der Geisterkunde und des megnestischen und magischen 
Lebens. Hrsg. v. Just Kerner. Vol. 4, Part 1, 8vo. 
Stuug 2s. 

MALGAIGNE.—Traité des fractures et des luxations. 
Tome 1.—Des fractures. 8vo. and atlas, = 6d. 

MANGIN.—Camiile. 2 vols. 8vo. (Paris). 

| MANUEL de la gendarmerie, ou recueil a tn ordon- 
nances, &e. 4th edition, }2mo. 3s. 

MANUELS, Roret ;— 
Nouveau manuel complet du vétérinaire. 18&mo. 3s. 
—— pour la fabrication des allumeties chimique, du 
coton et p»pier. poudre des poudres et amorces fulmi- 
nantes. J8mo. 2s. 


APS :— 
ARABIEN, vollig. ungearb. von H. Kiepert, mit Benut- 
zung von Prof. C. Ritter’s Erdkunde. Folio. Weim. 


Is. Gal. 

WESTLICHES MITTEL-AFRIKA : Senegambien, 
Sudan, Ober-Guinea u. einen Theil der Sahara um- 
— Berichtigt 1846 von H. Kiepert. Folio, 


MAU DIT: —Les dernieres jours de la grande armée, ou 
souveniers, documents et correspondance jnedite de Na- 
poleon en 1814 et 1815. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 6d. 

MEISSAS et Michelot.—Dictionnaire de géographie an- 
cienne et moderne, contenant tout ce qu'il est inportant 
de connaitre en géographique, physique, politique, etc. 
Thick 8vo. Paris. 10s. 6d. 

MEMOIRES, ete. :— 

Mémoires de Cléry, du duc de Montpensier, de Riouffe: 
say Og ant-propos et notes pur Barriére, }2mo. Paris. 

Mémoires particuliers de Mme. Rolland, avec notes, od 
M. Barriére. 12mo. 

Mémoires d'un prétre. Vols. 4 and 5, 8vo 15s. 

Mémoires de la Société géologique de France. e serie. | 


Tom. 2, 2e partie. 4to. 13 plates and 3 maps. | 
Paris. 16s. 


| MERIMEE ( Prosper).—Carmen. 8vo. 74. 6d. 


MER Y.—Chateau vert. 2 vols. 18mo. Brussels. 6s. 

MILNE-EDW ARDS, Jussieu et Beudant.—Cours élé- 
mentaire d’histoire naturelle. 3 vols. l2mo. 18s. 

| MOLIERE.—(Eavres complétes New edit. &vo. &s. 


MONTROND.—Histoire de la conquéte de I Algérie, ad 


1830 a 1847, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 
MORIN.—Histoire de Lyon, depuis la revolution de 1789. | 
Vol. 3, 8vo. 7s. 
NELATION.—Elémens de pathologie chirurgicale. 
3, 8vo. 8s 


NOIKON (L. de).—Des banques en France, leur mission: 


leur isolement actuel. moyen de les coordonner dans | 
leur intérét celui du tresor du pays. 8vo. Paris. 

PERPIGNA voto des inventions et des brevetés. 8th 
edi‘ion, 8vo. 5s. 

PLUTARQUE FRANCAIS (Le).—Vies des hommes et | 
des femmes illustres de la France. depuis le cinquiéme | 
siécle jusqu’aé nos jours, avec leurs portraits en pied 
graves suracier. 6 vols. royal 8vo. Paris. 

POINTEL.—Recherches sur la vie et les ouvrages de 
quelques peintres-provinciaux de l’ancienne France. 
Svo. Paris. 5s. 

PIERRE (JEAN).—Liv. af Dod. 8vo. Kopenh. 3s. 6d. 

PRUEFER (Dr, K. E.)\—Kritik der hebriiischen Gramma- 
tulogie. 8vo. Leipz. 9s. 

QUINET.—La France et la Sainte Alliance en Portugal, 
1847. &vo. Is. 

RASK (E.)—Danish Grammar for Englishmen: with Ex- 
tracts in Prose and Verse. 2d edit. edited by T. G. 
Repp 8vo. Copenh. 5s. 

RAVINET.—UCoée de ponts et chaussées et des mines, ou 
collection compléte des lois, arrétes, etc. 2d edit. 4 
vols. 8vo, 35s. 

RAYNAL.—Histoire du Berry, depuis les tems Sa plus 
anciens jusqu’en 1789. 4 vols. 8vo. Bourzes. 

ROCHE et CHASLES.—Histoire de France. 

| tems les plusreculés. Vol.1,8vo. Paris. 7s. 6d. 

—s de ROCHELLE.—Hiswire d’Italie. Vol. 1, 8vo. 


SAINT. DENCEUX.—Essai sur I’histoire dela théologie 
scolastique, du drvit canon et de la liturgie : suecession 
des or écoles théologiques, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. 


| 


GUEITE (abbé)—Histoirie de l'église de France, com- 
sée sur les documents originaux et authentiques. 8vo. 
ol. 8, Paris 6s. 
HAHN (K. A.)—Mittelhoch-deutsche Grammatik. 
Abthig.: Wortbildung. 8vo. Frankf. 3s. 
HENGSTENBERG (D. E. W.)—Commentar iiber die 27s. 
Psalmen. Vol. 4, Part 2, 8vo. Bort. 4s. 4 vo!'s. 8vo. 


ouput le 


| 


Par 
SAIN'T- JOSEPH. —Concordance entre les lois hypothé- 
|  caires, étrangeres et francais. 8vo. 12s 
SAINT-OUEN.—Etudes historiques, littéraires et artis- 
tiques. sur le septiéme siécle. Part 1, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


comprehende la ultiina edicion integra, muy rectificada y 


mysrada, de! publicado por la academia espanola. 2d 


| edition, roya' 8vo, Paris. 24s. 

SAU VANT.—Manuel des actes de l'état me N = nouveau 
compendium des naires. 2d edit. 12mo. 3: 

SCHALDEMOSE (P.)—Mikkel Raev. evo. Saeed 3s. 

— Kronnike, Lises Aeventyr eller Fyenske Sagn. 8vo. 
Kopenh. 3s. 

SERRURE.—Notice sur le cabinet monétaire du_ prince 
de Ligne, d’Amblise et d’Epinoy. 12mo. Gand. 9s. 

STAEL.—Corinne, ou I’Italie. @ vols. 12mo. 10s. 

TERTE.— Application de la géometrie descriptive aux 
ombres, a la perspective, a la gnomonique et aux en- 
grenages. 4to. and atlas, 25s. 

TESORO de escritores misticos espanoles, publicado bajo 
la direction de Ochoa. Tome 1—Obras escogidas de 
santa Teresa de Jesus, con eu vida por Fray D. de 
Yepes. 8vo. Paris. 12s. 





Vol. | 


SALVA.—Nueva diccionario de la lingua castellana, que | 








TEYSSEDRE.—Guide conducteur de l’étranger vom 
Paris. !8&mo. 4s. 6d 

THIBIAGE.—Histoire pittoresque et on mea des an- 
ciens chateaux, demeures feudules, forteresses, citude|- 
les. ete. 8vo. 5s. 

THEOPHILE. SMe grecque 
Justinien. 8vo. 9s 

THIERRY. a iistwire de la Gaule sous l'adimi: istration 
romaine. (4 vols.) Vol. 3. Paris. 7s. 

TOULLIER.—Le droit civil frangais suivant l'ordre du 
code. Vol 5, Part2, 8vo. 5s. 

TRAITES de morale de Plutarque. Traduct'on de 
Ricard. 3vols 12me. 7s. 

TROPLONG —Le droit civil. Vol. 19, 8vo. 93. 

TURCK.—Du mode d'action des eaux minéro-thermales 
de Plombiéres. 4th. edition, 8vo. 4s. 

VALGORGE.—Promenade dans une partie de la Savoie 
et sur les bords du &éman, pendant l’été de anne: 
1832. &vo. Paris, 6s. 

ve —Senlis et Chantilly anciens et modernes. 8yo 


VAMHELLE.—Cours @ administration militaire. 2d edit 
Vol. 2, 8vo. 8s. 

VAULABELLE.— Chute de lempire. Histoire des deux 
restaurations, jusqa’a la chute de Charles X. Vol. 4, 
8vo. Paris, 6s. 

VOSGIEs’ —Dictionnaire géogra phique universe! des cir q 
parties du monde : revu avec soin par Lallement. 51h 
edition, 8vo. Paris. 10s, 

ZORRILIA (J.)—Obras, con su biografia por Iidenfonso 
de Ovejis. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 24s. 

ZSCHOKKE (U.)—Ausgew. Novellen u. Dichtungen. 
Auff.) Taschen-Ausg. 10vols. 12mo. Aarau. 25s. 


| LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM AUG. 14 TO AUG, 2. 
| ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Part 3, 
bewatifully printed and illustrated. (Francis), 374 cts. 
—— the same. Vol. J, pp. 342, in extra cloth, very neat, 


$i. 
| BARTLET ?’S PROGRESS OF ETHNOLOGY. Second 
edition, 8vo, pp. 151, (Bartlett & Welford), 75 cents. 
BEN NTLEY’S PICTORIAL READER. With many en- 
pittance 1 vol. Pp. 239 Covledge & Brother). 
1LANCOURT N THE ORGANIZATION 
abor. Translated by Shaw (Graham), 25 cents. 
CHELIUS' S SYSTEM OF SURGERY. Parts 16 and 17, 
completing the work (Lea & Blanchard), each, 50 cis. 
| —— the Work complete, bound in 3 vols. $10. 
COOPER'S NAVAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
| States. Third edition, with corrections and additions, 2 
vols. in 1, with portraits and plates (Lea & Blanchard), 


$ 

| DAGUERREOTYPE (The), a Magazine of Foreign Lite- 
rature and Science. No. |, beautifully printed (Kernot, 
Agent). 124 cents, 

| DOMBEY & SON. By Charles Dickens. 


des In. itutes de 


! 


(8 





OF 


Part IL, com- 

arcane No. 6 to 10, with engravings. 12mo. beautifully 

printed (Wiley & Putnam), 50 cents. 

The same work, vol 1, containing ten numbers 
(Wiley & Putnam), $1 25. 

| ENDLESS AMUSEMENT; a collection of nearly 400 
entertaining experiments in various branches of science. 
1 neat vol. with illustrations (Lea & Blanchard), 75 
cents. 

ESSAY ON THE GENERATIVE PRINCIPLE OF 
Political Constitutions. From the French of De Maistre. 
1 vol. (Liule & Brown). 

GODWIN'S Lives of the Necromancers. New and 
cheaper edition, 12mo. (Harpers), 35 cents. 

HEREDITARY DESCENT ; its Laws and Facts applied 
to Improvement. By O. 8. Fowler. 1 vol. J2mo. en 
gravings (Fowler & Wells), 50 cents. 

HOSMER. The Months. Twelve poems, by W. H. . 

— 1 vol. 12mo. well printed (Ticknor & Co.), 5 


JESSIE LINDEN; or, the Seven Corporal Works of 
Merey. 1 neat vol. 18mo. (Dunigan). 

JOSEPHUS'S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. Edited by 
Dr. Trail. No. 3, beautifully illustrated. (Harpers). 
25 cents. 

LAST OF HIS FAMILY, and other Poems. By N 
Foster. 1 vol. pp 228. (G. W. Norton). 

MONIMA: or, the penutiful French Girl in Philade!phia. 
By HW. Hayden. 8vo. J. H. Gould). 25 cents. 

NEW YORK CHORALIST. By Thomas Hastings and 
William Bradbury. lvol (Newman & Co.) 

OMOO: a Narrative of Adventares in the South Seas. 
By Se epee Fitth edition, 2 parts 12ino. 
(Harpers). 

PA ARDOE'S Oties) Louis XIV. A f. beautifully 


vrinted and illustrated. (Harpers nae) ie 

PRISON LIFE AND REFLECT ONS. “By 6. Thomp- 
son. 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 417. (Anti-Slavery-office). 

SPRAGUE’S AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
No, 2. (Bur 





LITERAR 


gess & Co.) 
STRICKLAND'S (MISS) Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
Jand. Vol. 10, pp. 315 (Lea & B'anchard), 75 cents. 
—— or, in cloth, $1. 
STRICKLAND'S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
tion, handsomely printed, on good Phd pe and paper. 
2, containing vols. 4 and 5 (Lea & Blanchard), $1 75. 
TALES in Prose for the Young. By Mary Howitt. 
neat vol. 18ino. (Harpers). 374 cents. 
TALES OF THE SPANISH SEAS. By Henry W. Her- 


New edi- 
Vol. 


bert. 8vo. pp. 96 (Burgess & Stringer), 25 cen's. 
| ee R RT of the Prison Association of New 


TUPPER. A Thousand Lines, now first offered to the 
World we live in. New and cheaper edition, 12ino. pp. 
48 (Wiley & Putnam), 124 cents. 

YOUATT'S Treatise on the Pig. A new and cheaper 
edition, 12mo., Engravings (Lea & Blanchard), 50 cents. 
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RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 
Foreign Books: lier, 4 Barclay street. 


CASTELLI, Lexicon Syriacum. $5. 

HOFFMANN, Grammatica Syriaca. $4. 

SAMACHSCHARIL, Lexicon Arabicum persicum. $6. 

ROSENMULLER, lLostitutiones lingua arabice. $4 50. 

_—— Analecta arabica. 3 Parts. $3 50. 

EWALD, Grammatica critica lingue arabice. 2 vols. $5. 

LANGE, Lexicon der gieichtautenden hebriischen Worter 
yon verschiedener Bedeutung. 1846. 88 cents. 

SCHW ARZ, hehriiach Le-« buch 1847. $1 25. 

BIBLIA HEBRAICA, ed. Habn. $3 5v. 





PSALTERIUM in Dialectum coptice lingue memphiti- 


cam transiatam ed Schwartze. $5. 
EVANGELIUM PALATINUM ineditum, sive reliquie 


textus evangeliorum latini ante Hieronymum versi ed. | 


Constaniinus Tischendorf. 1847. 
volume 16. 


One splendid 4ww. 
$i6. 
CANTICA SPIRITUALIA, being a rich selection of the 


most bevutiful ancient catholic sacred songs, with their 


original music. $3. 

LEPSIUS Das Todtenbuch der Aegypten nach dem 
hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin zum ersten Male. 
hersasgegeben. 410. with 79 lith. plates. $12. 

GROTEFEND, Persepolitanische Zeitschrift. gi 50. 
——, Bibylonische Zeitschrift. $1 50. 

BRAUNSCHWEIG, Ueber die alt-amerikanischen Denk- 
miller. $I 25. 

MUHLENPFORDT, Versuch einer getreuen Schilderung 
der Re ik Mejico. 2vols. $4 75. 

ALBERT KNAPP, Evangelischer Liederschalz. 2 vols 

75. 


WAHL, Clovis novi testamenti philologica. $5 50. 

ROSEN MULLER, Scholiain vetus testamentum in com- 
pendium redacta. 6 vols. $21. 

LUTHER'S WERKE, Auswahl, 10 vols. 


1844. $6 25. 

CASPAR RIFFEL, Christliche Kirchengeschichte der 
neuesten Zeit (Catholic). 3 vols. $8. 

GUERICKE, Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 6th ed. 
1846. 3vols. $5 75. 

LUDEN, Geschichte des deutschen Velkes. 

LAPP ENBERG, Geschichte von England. 2 vols. $5 75. 

NEANDER, Aligem. Geschichte der Christi. Religion 
und Kirche. 10 parts in 4 vols. Complete. 

——. Leber Jesu. 4thed. $3 75. 

FELLER, A new Pocket Dictionary, English, German 
French, 2d edit. 1847. Leipzig and New York. 184 
3 vols. neatly bound in case, only $1 50. 

This rich, neat. and cheap Dictionary is not only adapted 
for the use of travellers, but will be a welcome assixtant 
in all offices and counting houses, and a useful ornament 
on every lady’s table. The price has been fixed so extra- 
ordinarily low by way of securing to the book the 
largest circulation. 

XP Liberal terms to the trade. 


PARTNER IN THE 


BOOKSELLING AND PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS WANTED. 


The advertiser having been engaged in the above busi- 
ness for the past fifteen years, and possessing valuable 
stereotype plates, and c 
School, and Miscellaneous Books, is desirous of forming a 
connexion with some person brought up to the trade, and 
who can furnish about $8,000 in cash. 

The Books not bei 
lished with equal advantage in any of the larger cities, 
and the advertiser's choice of place would be only such 
an one, as where a general bookselling business could be 
carried on to advantage, in connexion with the publish- 
ing. 

A line with real signature, addressed to “ Junius,” either 
at New York or Boston, will receive attent'on. au 2] 


NINETEENTH 
BOSTON TRADE SALE 


Of Books, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, 
Bookbinders’ Stock, Paper, &c. 
TO COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, Avevust 24th, 1847. 
The undersigned respectfully request consignments of 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
BOOKBINDERS’ STOCK, &c., 


for the next regular Trade Sale, to commence at the above 


Namburg. 


, 
ms 


au 21 tf 








date, and to be conducted as heretofore, under the direc- | 


tion of the Committee of the Trade. 


Invoices should be furnished by the Ist of July next, as 
the Catalogue will then be put to press. 


PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, 
Boston, June 12, 1847. (11t' 110 Washington street. 





BOOK-BINDING. | 


(GENTLEMEN and the Trade are respectfully informed 
tat very superior Binding, in every variety of style, 
in cesemted by the subscribers at the | . 

“Ir patronage is earnestly solici and strict atten- 
tion to theit orders d on x 
Subscribers, 





shall be the constant endeavor of the 


MATTHEWS & RIDER, 


adit 74 Fulton street, near Gold, N. Y. 


12 vols. $25. | 


rights of several Standard, | 


of « local character, could be pub- | 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


JOHN MURPHY, 
| 178 Market Street, Baltimore, 
| Has Just Published 
| A COMPENDIUM OF 


| 


| With Questions adapted to the use of 


SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES; 


| ALSO, 


AN APPENDIX, 


Containing the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tatien of the United States, a Biographical Sketch 
of Eminent Personages, with a Chronolo- 
gical Table of Remarkable Events, Dis- 
coveries, Improvements, &c., from the 
Creation to the yerr 1840. 


BY M. J. KERNEY. 
SECOND EDITION, 


| Carefully revised, corrected, and improved, by the Author. 


| increasing demands for it, have called for a second edition 
| much sooner than was originally anticipated. This is one 
| of the best proofs of its merits. ‘To those already ac- 
| quainted with the work, the publisher would merely state, 

that it bas been carefully revised by the author, and 
| stereotyped, with new type, of a beautiful and bold face. 
| The Questions hive been arranged at the bottom of each 
p»ge, and vatious other improvements have been made in 
this edition, which, it is believed, will add much to the 
value of the work, and render it still more convenient and 
| useful. Besides being minutely correct in all its details, 
und possessing an easy, elevated, and classical style, this 
work has other merits that should recommend it to uni- 
versal patronage. In point of arrangement and in its 


general matter of contents, it is decidedly superior to any | 
| work of the kind; but that which should commend it to | 


the patronage of all, is the studied care with which the 


| author has treated ail subjects relating to religion. In this | 


| respect the Compendium is one of the very few works of 

| its nature which may be read without offending, in the 

| remotest degree, the religious sensibility of the reader. 
Neither pains nor expense have been spured to make the 


| work perfect in every respect, and to render it still more | 


| necessible to all classes, 


the price has been reduced to 
| 75 cents per copy. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
| In One Volume, 18mo., reduced to Fifteen Cents, 
| A New «nd Improved Edition, Revised by the Author, 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF 
|/MURRAY’S GRAMMAR AND EXERCISE, 
With Questions adapted to the use of 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
ALSO, 
AN APPENDIX, 


Containing Rules and Observations for Writing with 
perspicuity and accuracy. 

BY M.J. KERNEY. 

dard of Murray, now before the public. 

narrow com 


It embraces ina 


found in these works. 


| knowledge. It has Exercises prefixed to each Chapter and 
tion throughout the work ; also to the Rules and Notes 


| of Syntax, containing false Syntax. It embraces the en- | 


| tire Prosody, the Ruies for Punctuation, and exercises 


| under them, the Rules for Spelling, and Exercises con- | 


| taining false Orthography ; also Questions at the bottom 


_of each page, for the convenience both of teachers and | 


| pupils. 


A large and well selected stock of School Books, | 


| Stationery, &c., together with a very extensive assortment 


of English and American Catholic Books, &c., all of | 
which will be sold, wholesale and retail, at the very | 


| lowest 


| oF 


ices. 
rs from any part of the country will meet with 
| prompt and strict attention. 


| NEW WORKS IN PRESS. 
BURNAP’S LECTURES 


ON THE 


SPHERE AND DUTIES OF WOMAN. 


A New Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged 
BY THE AUTHOR. 


FENELON’S LETTERS 


{ 
ON THE 





| 
| 
' 
j 
| 
; 
| 
' 
} 


EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY, 


The liberal patronage extended to this work, and the 


This is decidedly the best Abridgment of the old stan- | 


all that is important or essential in the | 
| original work, besides several other useful additions not | 
Its arrangement is well calculated | 
to advance the pupil in the acquisition of grammatical 


| THE GEM OF THE SEASON, 


FOR 1848. 
LEAVITT, TROW & CO, 


| Would inform the trade that they have in press, and 
| will publish early in September, the 


MOST SPLENDID ANNUAL 


ever offered to the public. The paper, binding, printing, 
and plates, all of the first quality. It will contain 


21 ELEGANT MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVINGS 
By Sartain, of beautiful and popular subjects—of the exe- 
cution, the naine of Sartain is a guarantee for the finest 
style of the art. The reading mutter new and original. 
The illustrations consist of 18 engravings and 3 portraits, 
| among which is a splendid head of the late Dr. Chalmers 
(now engraving). The publishers will spare no expense 
to make this work, both from the number of engravings 
and the elegince of the book 


* THE GEM OF THE SEASON.” 
Small quarto, richly bound in cloth, full gilt. 


A specimen of this book will be exhibited at the coming 
Trade Sale. 


LEAVITT, TROW & CO., 
191 Broadway, New York. 


COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SERIES OF 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS IN THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


au 21 2t 





WM. D. TICKNOR & Co., 135 Washington street, Boston, 


Have just published—the following valuable series of 
French Instructive Books by Count De Laporie, In- 
structor in the French Language in Harvard University 
(handsomely printed and bound in embossed morocco), 
namely :— 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR, Containing ali the Rules of the 
Language, upon a New and Improved Plan. 1 vol. 
I2mo., pp. 642. 

SPEAKING EXERCISES ; with a Key for the [lustration 
of the Rules and Idioms of the French Language. 1 
vol. 12imo., pp. 245. 

A KEY TO THE FRENCH EXERCISES. Bound sepa- 

rately. 1 vol. I2mo., pp. 94 
A SELF-TEACHING READER, FOR THE STUDY OF 

the Pronuaciation of the French Language. after a Plan 

Entirely New, which will ensble the American and 

English student to acquire with facility a Correct Pro- 

nunciation with or without the assistauce of a Teacher. 

1 vol. L2m0., pp. 138. 

These works are used in Harvard University, and in 
many Colleges, Academies, and High-Schools, and have 
| been very highly recommended by all who have adopted 

them. 





In Press, 

and will shortly be published by W. D. TICKNOR & Co., 
ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. By A. F. 
Chomel, Protessor of Clinical Medicine to the Faculty 
of Paris, Consulting Physician to the King, Physician in 
Ordinary to the Princess Royal, Officer of the Legion of 
Honor, Honwrary Physician of the Hospitals, Member of 
the Royal Academy of Medicine, and of many other 
Academies and Learned Societies, National and Foreign. 

| Translated from the 3d French edition, by F. E. Oliver, 
M.D., and W. W. Morland, M.D. au7it 


yr ‘ wy ‘ . ~ 
THE PRACTICAL READER. 
THE FOURTH BOOK OF TOWER’S SERIES for 
Common Schoois—developing the priuciples of Elocution, 
practically illustrated by Elementary Exercises with Read- 
ing Lessons, in which reference is made to. these princi- 
ples. By D. B. Tuwer, A.M. Will be published by Sept. 
1, 1847. 
Teachers and Superintencéents are invited to examine 
the work whea pubsished, as it is believed to be superior 
to any similar one before the public. 
CADY & BURGESS, Publishers, 
60 John Street. 
7y rr ' . 
NOTICE. 
HE partnership heretofore existing under the firm of 
ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL expired on 
| the 21st of May, by mutual consent. The business of 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND BOOKSELLING, 


Will in future be conducted by Wittram H. WarpweLt. 
Andover, Aug. 2, 1847. an 73t 
. “ana. IAT DANY AGUA)! CO 
SPEVIAL BOOK AGENCY, 
FOR ROCHESTER AND WESTERN NEW YORK. 
| FDUBLISHERS of Books, Pamphlets, Serial Works, 
Mag: zines, Pictures, Prints, Newspapers, &c., &c , are 
| informed that I will give my personal attention to Can- 
| vassing for Subscribers—appointing good and responsible 
Agents both in Western New York and Canada West, 
attend to Collections, &c., &c. 


Publishers who wish their interests attended to, may 
address me, post-paid, 


an 14 3t 


D. M. DENEY, 
weep Nae ota _— ee N.Y 
References—Harper & Brothers, Burgess, Stringer & Co. 
H. Long & Brother, 32 Ann-street. " ald4t ” 
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FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
I, FRENCH, 
CHATEAUBRIAND.—CEuvres completes de Chateau- 
briand. 5 vols. 8vo. half calf. $12. 
ROUSSEAU.—(CEuvres complétes de J. J. Rousseau, 
avee des notes historiques. 4 vols. Svo. half calf. 
Sy. 
STAEL-HOLSTEIN —CLuvres complétes de Madame la 
barcnne de Stél-Holstein. 3 vols. 8vo haif calf. $6 50. 
FROISSART.—Les Chroniques de Sire Jean Froissart. 
3 vole 8vo. half calf. $6 50. 
MACHIAVELLI1.—CEuvres complétes de N. Machiavelli, 


avec une notice biographique par J. A. C. Buchon. 
Paris. 2 vols. 8vo. $3 75. 


FUNTAINE.—CEuvres complétes de J. de la Fontuine. 
1 vol. 8vu. Pais. $2. 
a. de Alex. Dumas. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 
50. 


ST. PIERRE.—(C2avres posthumes de Jacques Henri-Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre. 1 vol. royal8vo. $2. 
SAND.—CEuvres de George Sand. 3 vols. 8vo. $5 50. 
BEAUMARCHAIS.—CEuvres complétes de Beaumur- 
chais. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. Paris. 
BARTHELEMY.—Voynge de Jeune Anacharsis en 
Gréce. Par J. J. Barthélemy. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 
BOSSU ET.—(Euvres de Bossuet. 4 vols. royal 8vo. $9. 
BIGNON.—Histoire de France depuisia paix de Tilsitt 
jusqu’a I’an 1812. Par M. Bignon. 2 vols. 8vo. $3 75. 
HUGO.—(CLavres de Victor Hugo. 3 vols. 8vo. $5. 
BLANC.—Hiswire de la Revolution frangeise par M. 
Louis Blane. Vol. 1. Paris. $1 75. 
BRONGNIART.—Traité des artes ceramiques ou des 
poteries, par A. Brongniart. 2 vols. and atlas. Paris. 
$10. 
BERZELIUS.—Rapport Annual sur les progrés de la 
Chimie, par J. Berzelius. 3 Année. Paris. 1843 $1 25. 


MARCEL.—Voceabulaire frangais—Arabe des dislectes 
Vulgaires Africuins. Par J. J. Marcel. 1 vol. 8vo. 
$2 75. 

MENGILN —Histoire sommaire de l'Egypte sons le gouver- 
nement de Mohamed-Aly, par M. F. Mengin. 8vo. 

GEOGRAPHLE.—Cours méthodique de Géographie par 
H. Chauchard & A. Mints. 1 vol &vp. 

NODIER.—Le Vicaire de Wakefield par Goldsmith traduit 


en francais avec le texte anglais en regard par Charles 
Nodier. 8vo. $2 75. 


FENELON.—Aventures de Telemaque suivies du recueil 
des fables. Imo. 75 cents. 

POUQUEVILLE.—Gréce par M. Pouqueville. 8vo. 

MARMONT, Maréchal.—De lesprit des Institutions Mili- 
taires. 1 vol. 


LA FONTAINE.—Fables de La Fontaine illustrées par 
J J. Grandville. 3 vols. 8vo. $7. 


BERANGER (CEuvres complétes de). 3 vols. 8vo. illus- 
trée. . 


SWIPFT.—Voyxges de Gulliver dans Jes contrés lointaines 
par Swift. 2 vols. 2mo. 33. 

THIERRY (A.)—Histoire de la conqnéte de |’ Angleterre 
par les Normands. 4 vols. 8vo. $5 5v. 


LE BAS.—M. France annales Historiques, Dictionnaire 
Encyclopédique, 3 vols. 8vo. 


DONNE Al. Cours de Microscopie complementaire des 
études medicales. 2 vols. 


HEERKEN (A. H. L.)—Manuel de l'histoire ancienne 
traduit de l’Allemand par Al. Kurst. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 
ROBELLO (G.)—Grawmnire Italiennv, elementaire, ana- 

lytique et raisonnée. Ilvol. Bvo. 
SUE (E.)—Les Mystéres de Paris. 10 vols. 8vo. $7 50. 
MILTITZ (A. de).—Manuel des Coneuls. 1 vol. 8vo. 
MARTENS (C. de).—Guide Diplomatique. 2 vols. 8vo. 
$3 50. 


DELAPORTE (J 
1 vol. 8vo. 

HUSCHKE (E.)—Treité de Splanchnologie et des organes 
des sens. 8Svo. illustrée. 


VOGEL (J.)\—Traité d'Anatomie pathologique générale. 
1 vol. 8vo. (Paris). 


MALT-BRUN.—Abrégé de Geographie universelle, ou 
voyage descriptit duns toutes les purties du monde. 
Large 8vo. (Paris), half calf. $5. 


BUCHON (J. A C.)—Choix de Mornlistes fran¢gais avec 
des notices biographiques. 8vo. (Paris). $2 75. 

DELAVIGNE (C.)—CLavres complétes. 8vo. (Paris). $3. 

SAND (GEO.)—Les Mississipiens. 1 vol. 75 cents. 


H.)—Principes de Vlidicme arabe. 


If, GERMAN, 


LUECKE FRIEDRICH.—Commentar ueber das Evan- 
celium des Johannes. 4 vols. 8vo. $8. 


ROSENMULLER (CF. F. C.)—Scholia in Vetus Testa- 


mentum. 13 vols. 8vo. $40. 
Pentateuchus. 3 vols. $7 50. 
GRAPENHAM (Dr. A.)\—Gerchichte der Klassischen 
philologie I Band—Altertham. 8vo. g3. 
HOFFMANN (E. T. A.)—Fantasiestiicke in Callot'’s 





Manier. Lebensansichten des Katers Murr. 
8vo. $1 75. 

NOVELLENKRANZ, Sammlung der vorziiglichsten 
deutschen Erzahiungen and Novellen. 8vo. $1. 
OLSHAUSEN.—Die Briefe Pauli an die Rimer und 
Koristhier. 

OSTERREICHICHE Zeitschrift fiir Homoepathie. 1 
Rand. Zweites Heft, 1844. $)1. Zweiter Band erstes 
Heft. 1845. 


WIELAND’S Poetische Werke, in einem Bande. 8vo. 
$2 25. 


1 vol. 


UHDEN (H. F.)—Die Zustiinde der anglicanischen Kirche, 
1 


SCHUBERT (G. H. von.)—Reise in das Morgenland in 
den Jahren 1836 and 1837. 3 vols. 8vo. $5. 


DELITZCH (F.)\—Exegetisches Handbuch zu den Pro- 
pheten des alten Bundes. $1. 


DOEDERLEIN (L )—Handbuch der lateinischen Syno- 
nymik 1 vol. 8vo. $1 25. 


ZIMNER (J.T. W.)—The German Teacher, or the Ele- 
ments of German Grammar. 8vo. . 

GOETZINGER (W. W.)—Deutsche Dichter. 2 vois. 8vo. 
$2 Sv, 


ACHIM V. ARNIM’S WERKE.—Die Pepstin Jchan- 
na Landhausleben, eine Erzihlung, Halle und Jerusa- 


lem 
GOETHE (W. von.) Hermann und Derothea. 


MNEMO des Schachspiels, oder Versinnlichung nik 
des Bretes und der Ziige. 2 vols. 874 cents. 


HARTMANN (A. 'T.)—Linguistische Einleitung in das 
Stadium der buecher des alten Testaments. 8vo. 


EICHHORN (J. G.)—Einleitung in die apokryphischen 
Schriften des Alten Testaments. 


Imported and for Sale by 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 


LIBRARY WORKS. 
MOSTLY FINE ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


HUME, Smollett, and Hughes's History of England. 17 
vols. $4. 


GIBBON’S Roman Empire. Notes by Miliman, 
maps. $20. 


POPE'S Complete Works, by Roscoe. 2 vols. 8vo. $22. 
HEEREN’S Historical Researches. 5vols.8vo. $13. 
MITFORD'S History of Greece. 8 vols.8vo. $10. 
a and Wilson’s History of British india. 2 vols, 





6 vols. 


FROISSART and Monstrellet’s Chronicles of England, 
&c. 4 vols. $18. 


SCOTT'S Waverley Novels. 
trated. $6u. 
Do. d». 25 vols. cabinet size, balf 
mor., $45, or complete in 5 vols. small type, $18. 
KNIGHT'S Pictorial edition of Shak-peare. 7 vols. $24. 
ARNOLD'S History of Rome. 3 vols. $7 50. 
GUIZOT'S History of Civilisation. $3 50. 


MICHELET’S History of France. 8 vols. $3 50. 
CAMPBELL’S Lives of the Lord Cha.cellors. 5 vols. 


20. 


NAPIER'S Florentine History. Gvols. $15. 
SOUTHEY'S History of Brazil. 5 vols.4to. $12. 


CLARENDON’S History of the Rebellion. 2 vols. illus- 
tiated. $13. 


BURNET’S History of His Own Times. 2 vols. illus- 
trated. $l. 


History of the Reformation. 
trated. $8. 


COLLIER’S Ecclesiastical 
9 vols. BW. 


PALEY’S Complete Works. 5 vols. 8vo. $6 50. 

OLD ENGLISH Dramatists—comprising Ben Jonson, 1 
vol.; Massinger and Ford, 1 vol ; Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 2 vols.; Wycherly, Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
&c., | vol.; Shakspeare, | vols.—in al! 6 vols.--$4 each. 


MILTON’S Prose Works. 1 vol. large 8vo. $6 50. 

DAVIES’ History of Holland. 3 vols. 8vo. $10 50. 

RITTER'S History of Ancient Philosophy. 4 vols. 8vo. 
$12. 


PRICHARD'S Physical History of Mankind. 5 vols. 
Svo. $21. 


Natural History of Man. 1 vol. col’d plates. $9. 


CHATHAM'S (Lord) Correspondence. 4 vols. 8vo. half 
calf. $8. 


BROUGH AM'S (Lord) Speeches. 4 vols. half caf. $12. 
HUSKISSON’'S (Wm ) Speeches. 3 vols. 8vo. half calf. $8. 


BROWNE'S (Sir Thomas) Woks. Edited ly Wilkin. 
4vuls. $10 


— Life and Letters of Cicero. 1 vol. 8vo. 


12 vols. splendidly illus- 


4 vols. 


4 vols. illus- 


History of Great Britain. 


Tm and for saie, by 
D. APPL IN & CO., 200 Broadway. 





[August 2], 
NEW EDITION OF LIVy. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


Will publish about Ist of Sept., 


LIV Y, 

With English Notes, Grammatical and Ex- 
planatory ; together with a Geographical 
and Historical Index. 

BY J. L. LINCOLN, 

Professor of Latin in Brown University, 


ONE VOLUME 12mo. 


The publishers believe that, in the edition of Livy here. 
with announced, a want will be supplied which is now 
universally felt ; there being at present no Americxn edi- 
tion furnished with the requisite epperatus for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the study of this Latin aathor. 

The extracts selected for this edition will secure the 
material for an amount of reading in Livy equal to tht 
which is accomplished in any of our colleges, and wii 
comprise the finest as weil as the most usetul end inte- 
resting passages in the writings of the grevt L: tin histo- 
rian. ‘They will be t- ken chiefly from the first five books 
(the first nearly entire), the twenty first, twenty second, 
and the subsequent books on the Second Punic Wer, with 
such other portions as can be introduced without increas- 
ing the volume beyond the size suited to its intended 





rpose. 

the text will be based upon that of Drakenborsch, with 
some changes from subscquent editors, and especially in 
the earlier books, from the recent valuable work of 
Dr. Alschefski, of Berlin, of which the first volume was 
published in 1841, the second in 1843, und the third has 
jurt uppeared. 

The notes will consist of selections from the best ecm - 
mentators, as Drakenborsch, Crevier, &e., and smaller 
school editions; and, to a considerable extent, of origiyal 
matter, embodying the results of the editor’s own labors 
and experievce in reoding Livy with his classes in college. 
They wiil be partly grammatical, eiming at the soluticn of 
difficulties, and the tlustretion of the lerguaze, with con- 
stant references to the ——— end other helps mest in 
use in thiscountry, #8 Andrews and Stoddard’s Gran mr, 
Zumpt's Grammar by Schmidiz, T. K. Arnold's L tin 
Prose Composition, Krebs’s Guide for writing Latin. &c., 
and portly explanatory giving the neces ary informimtion 
on all obscure Letiers, and especially in regard to the erly 
history of Rome, forni-hing so fur as practicable and use- 
ful, the results of the researches of Niebubr, Arnold. and 
other modern writers, together with references to Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

The Notes will be fullest on the first two books and the 
begini.ing of the third ; on the fifth and sixth, and on the 
twenty-first nnd twenty-secor d books. 

The proposed edition will be farnished with a suffi- 
ciently copious Geographical and Historical Index, acd 
accompanied by a Plan of the City ot Rome (from the :e- 
centGerman work of Beckeron Roman Antiquities), toge- 
ther with some other useful illustrations. 


D. A. & Co. have lately published the following 
NEW TEXT-BOOKS, 
FOR 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ARNOLD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. I2mo. 50 cents. 
-—— Second Latin Book nd Practical Grammar. 12mo. 
50 cents, or two vols. bound in one. 75 cents. 
Latin Prose Composition. I2mo. $1. 
—— First Greek Book. 62 cents. 
—— Greek Prose Composition. 12mo0. 75 cents. 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes. 12mo. 62 cents. 
*,* Other: of Arnold's Classical Series in preparation. 
COLLET’S Dr matic French Reader. 12mo. 8). 
ADLER’S New German Reader, adapted to Ollendortls 
Grenmar. ero. 8). 
DE FIVA'S Eb mentsry French Render. 
FOREST'S Italion Rewder, 12mo. 
GRAHAM'S Engli-h Synonyms 
Reid. I2mo §). 
GESENIUs’S Hebrew Gremmar, by Rédiger, edited by 
Prof. Conant. Svo. best edition. 


12mo. 50 cts. 
Edited by Professor 


-| GUIZOT’S Histery of Civilization, with Notes, by Prof. 


Henry. 12mo. $1. 
KEIGHTLEY'’S Mythology of Greece and Rome. 18n0. 
42 cents. 
MANDERVILLE’S New English Reader. 12mo. $75. 
OLLENDORFI’S New German Grammar, edited by 
Prof. Alder. I2mo. $1 50. 
—— New French Grammar, edited by J. L. Jewett. 
12mo = $!. 
_ New [alian Grammar, edited by Prof. Forest 
12mo. $1 50. 
The system of M. Oliendorff is rapidly being adopted 
both here ond in Europe. 

REID'S New Erglish D'etionary, with derivations snd 
rumerous improvements. I2mo. pp. 564, sheep. $!. 
SURENNE’S New sStondard Pronouncing Dictionary of 

the Freich ond Engtish Languages. 12mo. contains 
52.000 werds. $1 50. 
TAYLOR'S Menual of Modern and Ancient History, ed- 
ited by Prof. Henry. 8ve. with que-tions. $2 50. 
neient History, sepsrate. $1 25. 
Modern History, separate. $1 50. 
*,* This work is fst superseding all other compends 
“ ees Several colleges and large schocls have »dopt- 
t. 
D. A. & Co. have in preparation several other valuable 
Educational Works. 
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AGENTS FOR THE 
FOR THE FOLLOWING WORKS: A FU 
ORDERS FROM THE TRADE WILL 


WILEY & PUTNAM, 


UNITED STATES 
LL SUPPLY CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
MEET WITH PROMPT ATTENTION, 


a: 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY: 


A SERIES OF THE BEST ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 


EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE 
AT THE EXTREMELY LOW 


AUTHORS. 


LIBRARY AND THE FIRESIDE. 


PRICE OF ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME. 


In neat 12mo. volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, with portraits, dc., each volume containing about 500 pages, only equalled in 
cheapness by Witey & Putnam's Liprary or Cuoice Reapine. 


This Series has been undertaken with the view of presenting to the educated public, works ofa deservedly established character, accurately print'din an elegant firm, 


without abridgment, and at the lowest possible price that can remunerate the Publisher. 





LA MARTINE’S HISTORY OF GIRONDISTS, or Personal Memoirs of the Patriots 
of the Freach Revolut on, from unpublished sources. Translated by H.'T. Ryde, Esq. 
With Portrait of Robespierre. 1 vol. 


LANZU’S HISTORY OF PAINTING, a revised translation by Thomas Roscoe, com- 


plete ia 3 vols. With fine portraits of Raphael, Titian, and Correggio. 3 vols. 


ROSCOE’S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO X. Edited by his Son, with the Copy- 
right Notes, Appendices of Historical Documents, the Episude on Lucretia Borgia, an 
Index, and 3 fine Portraits, complete in 2 vols. 


ROSCOE’S LIFE OF LORtNZO DE MEDICT, Called the Magnificent, including the 
Copyright Notes and [llustrations, with a new Memoir by his Son, and a fine Por- 
trait. 1 vol. 


SCHILLER'S HISTORY OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, AND R°VOLT OF 
THE NETHERLANDS, translated by A. J. W. Morrison. With fine Poruait of 
Schiller. J vol- 


SCHILLER’S WORKS, vol. 2. containing: Continuation of the Revolt of the Nether- 
lands; Wollenstein’s Camp; 
Wilhelm Tell. 


With Portrait of Wallenstein. 1 vol. 


SCHILLER’S HISTORICAL DRAMAS (forming the 3d volume of his works), con- | 


tainiag: Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid of Orleans, and Bride of Messina. 
Portrait of the Maid of Orleans. 1 vol. 


With 


SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON DRAMATIC LITERATURE, translated by Mr. 


Black, lute Editor of the Moraing Chronicle. New Editiou, carefully revised from 
the jast German edition, by A. J. W. Morrison. With a Memoir and Portrait. 

SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, translated from 
the German, with a Memoir of the Author, by J. B. Roberston, Esq. Second edition, 
revised: complete in one volume, fine Portra t. 


the Piccolomini; the Death of Wallenstein, and | 


1 vol. | 


The following are in Progress. 


| LECTURES ON PAINTING, by the Royal Academicians, with Portraits, and an In- 
| troductory Essay by an Eminent Writer on Art. 
' 


MACHIAVELLI’S HISTORY OF FLOREN: E, and other Works. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS, Prose and Verse, including new and revised Translations. 


| GOETHE’S WORKS, Prose and Verse, including his Autobiography, correctly trans- 
| lated, and a new Memoir. 


| SCHLEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE, and Philosophy of Languages. 
| —— MISCELLANEOUS: WORKS. 

THE PRINCIPAL WORKS OF JEAN PAUL, RICHTER, AND TIECK. 
NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES, inci... Mallet, Bishop Percy, Weber, &c., entirely 


r vised. 


| COXE’S HISTORICAL WORKS: 1. Life of the Duke of Marlborough. 2. Bour- 


bon Kings of Spain. 3. Memoirs of the Walpoles. 


| BURNEY’S HISTORY OF MUSIC, revised and enlarged, with Additions from Sir 
John Hawkins, and others. 


| — LETTERS, by Woodfall, with additional Illustrations, and a Preliminary 
issay. 
MENZEL’S HISTORY OF GEIMANY, translated by Mrs. George Horrocks, in 
three vols. 
SHERIDAN’S WORKS, with a new Memoir. 
MEMOIRS OF SULLY, D® RETZ, PHILIP DE COMMINES. 
_RANKE’S LIVES OF THE POPES. 


SISMOND’'S HISTORY OF THE SOUTH OF EUROPE, translated by Roscoe. A | 


new Edition, with all the Notes of the last French Edition. The specimens of early 
French. [talian, Spanish and Portuguese Poetry, are translated into English Verse by 


Cary, Wiffen, Roscoe, and others. Complete in two vols. with a new Memoir of the | 


Author, an enlarged Index and two fine Portraits. 2 vols. 


BECKMANN’S HISTORY OF INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, AND ORIGINS. | 
Fourth Edition carefully revised and enlarged by Drs. Francis and Griffith. With | 


Memvir and Portraits. 2 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON, by his Widow Lucy; to 
which is now first added, an Account of the Siege of Lathom House. With fine 
Portrait. 1 vol. 

MEMOIRS OF BENVENUTO CELLINI, written by himself. 
with the new Text of Guiseppe Molini, and enlarged. Translated by Thomas Ros- 
coe. With fine Portrait. 1 vol. 

OCKLEY’S HISTORY OF THE SARACENS, revised, enlarged. and completed, with 
a Life of Mohammed, and Memoir of the Author. Portrait of Mohammed. 1 vol. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS AND REMAINS OF THE REV. ROBERT 


Hall, with Memoir by Dr. Gregory, an Essay on his Character, by John Foster. Index 


and fine Portrait. 1 vol. 


COXE’S HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, from the Foundation of the 
Monarchy by Rodolph of Hapsburgh, to the Death of Leopold II., 1218-1792. New 
and revised edition, complete in three vols. With fine Portraits of the Emperor 
Maximilian, Emperor Rodolph, &c. 


—— HIST RY O HE REFORMATION, &c., &c., &c. 
Uniform with his Standard Library, Price $1 50, 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


The First Volume of which is 
THE CHESS PLAYER’S HAND-BOOK. - 
BY H. STANTON, ESQ. 


With Numerous Diagr uw. pp. 517, neatly bound in red cloth. 


Now first collated | 


BOHN’S EXTRA VOLUME ; 
| CONTAINING 
|}\COUNT GRAMMONT’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT 
OF CHARLES THE SECOND, 
WITH THE BOSCOBEL NARRATIVES. 
FINE PORTRAIT OF NELL GWYNNE. 
Price $1. 


II. 
BOGUE’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, 


Also Published in neat 12mo. 


Volumes, uniform with the above, 


WITH PORTRAITS, &C. 


ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME, BOUND IN 


ROSCOE’S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICT, called the Macniricent. Edited by 
William Hazlitt, Esq. One volume. 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1640, From the 
Accession to the Death of Charles 1. One volume. 

DUMAS’ MARGUERITE DE VALOIS: An Historical Romance of the time of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. One volume. 

ROSCOR'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO X. 

$q) «-Vwo volames. 

LIFE OF LUTHER : written by himself. Collected and Arranged by M. Michelet ; 
with Copious Selections from his T ible Talk. One volume. 

LITERARY HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES, From the Close of the Reign o' 
bg to its Revival in the Fifteenth Ceatury. By the Rev. Joseph Berington. 

ume. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, From the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French 
By F. Guizot. volumes. 


Edited by William Hazlitt, 


. CINQ-MARS: An Histerical Romance. 


CLOTH. 


LIFE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. By John Galt; with copious additions from Caven- 
dish and other sources, and a complete Collection of the Cardinal's Letters and Des- 
patches. One volume. 

MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, From 1789 to 1814, 
translated from the last Paris Editien. One volume. 


HISTORY OF THE COUNTER REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND, For the Re-estab- 
lishment of Popery, under Charles II. and James II., by Armand Carrel. History of 
the Reign of James If., by the Right Hon. C. J. Fox. One volume. 

LIVES OF THE ITALIAN PAINTERS.—Michel Angelo, by R. Duppa, LL.D. 
Raffaello. by Quatremere de Quincy. One volume, 


By Count Alfred de Vigny. One volume. 





XP The above are the only Editions of Roscoe's Historical Works in which the 
Latin, Italian, and Old French Notes are translated. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 
TO PROFESSORS, TEACHERS, AND OTHERS 


INTERESTED IN 


CLASSICAL 





EDUCATION. 


Tue Publishers of the Classical Works announced in the annexed Catalogue, would ask the attention of Professors, and those interested in Teach- 


ing, to the following extract from the London Examiner, edited by 
Wheeler, Woolsey, and others, he says: 


Mr. Taylor, In writing of the Boston editions of the Classics, by Felton, 


“ It must be distinctly understood that the object of these several editions is to furnish students with readable editions of the Greek Classics, editions that shall form a h»pp 


medium between the text without comment, which is so often unwisely put into the hands of the learner, and those 


ponderous annotations, which can only serve to perplex him. 


Hence, the notes are explanatory and illastrative rather thaa critical, and their conciseness cannot be too much praised. Their texts are those of the highest European scholars - 


they are fully yet briefly illustrated by English notes ; and all are 
of historical and other information w 


ed by such instructions as render them complete in themselves, and furnish the student with that amou 
ich enables him to pursue his journey in a region not altogether strange. ALL ARE EXCEEDINGLY WELL PRINTED IN A Goop 


CLEAR TYPE, and are volumes as well fitted for the library of a private gentleman, as for the school-room or the university. ’ 


As the most of these works are stereotyped, and consequently do not get ‘* out of print,” and are not “ out of the market,” they can always be had, 


if applied for directly to the publishers, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 
Designed principally for the Use of Young Persons at School and College. 
By Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq , A.M , late Fellow of King’s College, 


Cambridge. Containing, 1, General Introduction. 2, Homer. 12mo, 
75 cents. 


WOOLSEY’S GREEK TRAGEDIES, 
Allin Cloth Binding, uniform. 


THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES, 
With Notes, for the Use of Colleges in the United States. By T. D. 


Woolsey, Professor of Greek in Yale College. 12mo. 3d edition, 53 | 


cents. 
THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, 


With Notes, &c. 12mo. 56 cents. 
“The form in which Mr. Woolsey has given these works to the public, is neat and 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington street, Boston. 


NOTICES OF THE WORK. 

“The Notes we think highly valuable, and generally just such as are needed in a 
| text-book for Colleges.”’—American F.clectic. 
A Professor at one of our Universities writes: “ I have made a special examination 
| of different parts of the work, and hasten to communicate to you my judgment of jt: 
| merits. It is eight years or more since | intrnduced Herodotus, in the German edition of 
| Tauchnitz, into my classes, and [ have had some experience of the difficulties students 
| have to contend with in an edition without Notes. The American editor has supplied 
| this want with great credit to himself. Sufficient aid, it seems to me, is rendered to the 

pupil, while the notes invite him to thorough habits of study. 


GREEK AND ROMAN METRES. 


The Metres of the Greeks and Romans. A Manual for Schools and 

Private Study. Translated from the German of Edward Munk. By 
| Charles Beck and C., C, Felton, Professors in Harvard University. 1 
vol. 12mo. pp. 349. $1 5v. 


FROM THE PREFACE. 
| “The Treatise of Dr. Munk has been most favorably received wherever it is known. 
| The work here presented in English, it is believed. will be found to contain a very ac- 
| curate and thorough account of the metrical systems of the Greeks and Romans, and 
las complete an elucidation of all the details of those systems, us can now be given. 


convenient; and they are printed with Mr. Folsom’s well-known accuracy. The text of | The introduction condenses into a few pages the facts in the historical development of 


the Alcestis, selected by Mr. Woolsey, is that of William Dindorf, contained in the Poete 
Scenici Greci, published at Leipzig and Loadon ia 1830, This text has received the ap 
prob ition of Hermann, from whose jadgment in such matters there lies no appeal. 
well written pref.c? contains « clear statement of the subject-matter of the play, with a 
critique on the several characters brought out in the development of the plot. A brief, 
bu’ comprehensive view of the poetics! genius of Euripides, in which his beauties are 
pointed out and his faults touched upon with a discriminating hand, gives additional in- 
terest tothe volume. The body of notes at the end are remarkable for a union of deep 
learning, acute jadgment, and fine taste. 

“ The preface und commentary to the Antigone are even more creditable to Mr. Wool- 
sey's ability than those to the Alcestis. The sketch of the poem, in the preface, is writ- 
ten with clearness and brevity. The difficulties in this play, that call for a commenta- 
tor’s explanation, are far more numerous than in the Alcestis. In Mr. Woolsey’s 
commentaries on these numberless knotty passages, he puts them together in a more 
intelligible form, and shows a sharper perception of delicate shades of meaning, than we 
have ever met with in the explanations of any other edition whatever. 

* We conclude this notice by again expressing our satisfaction at the appearance of 
these works. They are not only honorable to the taste and talent of Mr Woolsey, but 
will bring reputation to the classical scholarship of ourcountry. Among all the books of 
this kind, prepared either at home or in England, for stadents and private readers, we 
ure not acquainted with sny which are equal to these in variety of merit. Trollope’s 
Pentagolia does not bear the slightest comparison with them, in the copiousness, ele- 
gance, or value of the commentary.”’—North American Review. 


THE PROMETHEUS OF ASCHYLUS, 
With Notes, &c. 12mo. 56 cents. 
THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES, 


With Notes, &c. 12mo. 56 cents. 


PLATO’S GORGIAS. 


The Gorgias of Plato, chiefly according to Stallbaum’s Text. With 

Notes, by Theodore D. Woolsey, Prof. of Greek in Yale College. 

1 vol. 12mo, $1. 

A Professor at Bowdoin College writes: “The Gorgias I have read with great satis- 
faction, and am much gratified with this first effort to present one of Plato's Dialogues 
to American Stadents in an attractive form. The beauty of the pe and the thorough 
work of the editor leave nothing to desire. The reputation of Prof. Woolsey is too well 
established, to render it necessary for me to say more. I will only add, that good taste 
and jadgment, sound scholarship and accurate discrimination, characterize this in con- 
nexion with his previous labors. In the Introduction and the Notes, students will find 


all that is necessary to enable them to enter into the intricacies of this fine specimen of 
the Socratic method.” 


WHEELER’S HERODOTUS. 


Herodotus, from the Text of Schweighaeuser; with English Notes. 
Edited by C. S. Wheeler, A.M., Tutor of Greek in Harvard University. 
Stereotype edition, In 2 vols. 12mo. witha Map. $3. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 


“ Schweighaeuser’s text was, afier some deliberation, selected for reprinting, as on | 


the whole the best. But such emendations of Gaisford, Bekker, Behr, and others, as 
approved themselves to the judgment of the editor, have been introduced; and many 
of Long's valuable suggestions as to the punctuation adopted. The greatest care has 
been taken to prevent any typographical errors. The accompanying Lite of Herodotus 
A A nag from K. O. Miiller’s History of Greek Literature; the Map from Bohr’s 
on. 

* In the preparation of the Notes such constructions have been selected for comment, 
as the editor, from some years’ experience in the recitation-room, has found to present 
the greatest difficulty to the student. His plan has been to prepare a userut body of 


A) 


the ancient metres which are elsewhere scattered over many volumes. The theory of 
| metre is not dwelt upon at too great length, but is handled with a due regard w the 
amount of knowledge actually existing. The subject, it is believed, is out and dis- 
cussed with svientific precision, the divisions are clear and obvious, an@ the proportions 
| just Every point is sufficiently illustrated by examples, taken mostly from the purest 
| Greek and Lite writers. For the convenience of reference an Index has been added 
| by the Translators.” 


| 


DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA. 


The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown, with Notes, by J. T. 
Champlin, Professor of Greek in Waterville College, Maine. 1 vol. 
12mo. New revised edition in press. $1. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

| “We approve the plan of this edition, and think the execution of it faithful and 
| able. he work is a valuable addition to the series of classical books published in the 
| United States."—North American Review. 

| “ The object of its preparation is excellent, and carried out with distinguished skill. 
| We are much mistaken if anything with the same design will appear for a long time 
| that can in justice supplant it. ‘The Notes are just what Notes should be. They are 
| not a pony, buta guide. But the crowning excellence of Prof. C.s performance we 
| regard to be the h»ppy manner in which he has developed the course of thought pursued 
| by the Orator.”—Southern Literary Messenger. 

| 


| THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 


From the Text of Wolf. With English Notes. Edited by C. C. Felton, 
| AM., College Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 12mo. New 
edition. Revised. $1 50. 


“ The Notes are brief and appropriate, always in good taste, and wholly free from 
pedantry. The execution of the work is, in all respects, entitled to the highest praise. 
Its typography is rich and beautiful ; and, so far as we have examined, we have tound 
it executed with great accuracy. We have no hesitation in saying that this edition of 
the [liad is as creditable to the American Press as to the taste and learning of its editor.’ 

| —North American Review. ; 

| “We have examined this volume with great satisfaction. The beauty of the print, 

| and the extreme accuracy which prevails throughout, are highly creditable both to the 
editor and to the accomplished scholar who is at the head of the University Press. The 

| book would adorn any library.”—American Quarterly Keview. ; 

| “ We very much question whether, with ail our preéminence above the Americans in 

| the elegances of life, we could produce a school-book that should, by its beauty, vie, 10 

| any degree, with the Homer of Professor Felton.’”"— London Examiner, 1843. 


| The same work, 8vo., with Flarman’s Plates, $3. 


| THE GREEK READER. 


| By Frederic Jacobs. With an enlarged and complete Lexicon. From 
the 12th German edition. 12mo, Edited by Pickering. $1 00. 


| THE AGAMEMNON OF ASCHYLUS. 


With Notes by Professor C. C. Felton. 12mo. large type, pp. 210. 


“ Among the laborers in this noble field of letters, one of the ablest and most scholar- 
| like, if not one of the most voluminous writers, is Prof. Felton of Cambridge, Massachu 
setts.—It strikes us forcibly that Prof. Felton’s nund is more open tothe peculiar charac- 
ter of his author, that he is more deeply imbued with genuine Aeschylean spirit, than 
any Editor or Commentator, whose labors we have before investigated. * * * * 

| In parting with Prof. Felton, we have only to reiterate the expression of our opinion, how 
| highly the clas-ica! litersture of this country and its followers, are inde bted to him for this 
| capital work.” —The Literary World. 


*,* A large discount from the annexed prices, when ordered in 
quantities. au2l it 
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